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DISCOVERY AND PUNISHMENT OF MURDER 
BY CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 


Tue trials of different malefactors before our higher 
criminal courts, in recent times, on charges of murder, 
in which nothing beyond the testimony of what is called 
oresumptive evidence could be brought forward, may 
well induce a more close examination of the law of 


nd jalap, 
ecture of 


theme ui Scotland on this delicate point. As the preferable evi- 
| from they dence of two witnesses, or even one witness, can seldom 
script be obtained in these painful cases, the law allows, as 
d was off-| the next best, evidence founded on circumstances, when 
, of — such circumstances are capable of producing the same, | 
— or nearly the same, conviction on the mind as would be 
te fractiong Produced by direct testimony. In judging by circum- | 
number stantial evidence, it is the united effect of the whole | 


that is to be taken into view, and which produces con- | 
viction on the mind. Many circumstances, which, | 
when taken separately, appear trifling and inconclu- | 
sive, operate strongly when combined with others ; and — 


tenngh, this combination gives to an apparently minute circum- | 
e of twelrg Stance’an importance which is decisive. Yet, with all 
A 


this species of reasoning, it is undeniable, that,in many | 
instances, innocent persons have been executed entirely | 
through the foree of this concatenation of circumstances, 


2d et while, doubtless, thousands of actual transgressors have 
ieses been justly punished on no other grounds of evidence. | 
pounds, a As one or two instances are worth a thousand disser- | 
e is Grasp§ tations, I shall present two strong cases, in one of , 
i, I'm ready which the real murderer, and, in the other, the sup- 
posed murderer, were brought to the gallows The 
| hunters \@ first case, for which only I have room in this number, 
with all th is that of William Richardson, who was tried at Dum- 
ns A. fries, in the spring of 1787—a case remarkably striking 
the carru@ im all its circumstances, and particularly so in the way 
e country @ in which the discovery of the prisoner's guilt was made, 
se birds 4] In autumn, 1786, a young woman, who lived with 
pagalanly her parents in a remote district in the stewartry of 
— < Kirkcudbright, was one day left alone in the cottage, 
hy. It her parents having gone out to their harvest field. On 
hoosing sug their return home, a little after mid-day, they found 
limbs. their daughter murdered, with her throat cut in a most 
and oly shocking manner The circumstances in which she 
rd — angi ¥as found, the character of the deceased, and the ap- 
Pearances of the wound, all concurred iu excluding 
made of loogl any presumption of suicide; while the surgeons who 
li at the tw examined the wound were satisfied that it had been in 
On trees "i ficted by a sharp instrument, and by a person who 
Bust have held the instrument in his left hand. On 
or creek ; 40 Xamining the ground about the cottage, there were 
or the gra discovered the footsteps seemingly of a person who had 
om neighbou'™ been running hastily from the cottage, and by an indi- 
> bird to en rect road, through a quagmire or bog, in which the 
— It appeared, however, that the person, in his haste 
eg and confusicn, had slipped his foot and stepped inte 
mien 4 the mire, by which he must have been wet nearly to 
urch-strect; the middle of the leg. The prints of the footsteps were 
oan poo weurately measured, and an exact impression taken of 
exy & Keav@them; and it appeared they were those of a person 
— Sold also ‘who must have worn shoes, the soles of which had been | 
ngham ; G. 
wwerpool ; W. fiuewly mended ; and which, as is usual in that part of 
be eae he country, had iron knobs, or nails, in t! em. There | 
c., in Tow 


' though he might have gone round by a small eminence, 


were discovered also along the track of the foom 
steps, and, at certain intervals, drops of blood; and on 
a stile, or small gateway, near the cottage, and in the 
.ine of the footsteps, some marks resembling those of a 
nand which had been bloody. Not the slightest sus- 
picion at this time attached to any particular person as 
the murderer ; nor was it even suspected who might be 
the father of the child of which the girl was found to be 
pregnant. 

At the funeral a number of persons of both sexes 
attended, and the stewart-depute thought it the fittest 
opportunity of endeavouring, if possible, to discover 
the murderer, conceiving rightly, that, to avoid suspi- 
cion, whoever he was, he would not, on that occasion, 
be absent. With this view he called together, after the 
interment, the whole of the men who were present, be- 
ing about sixty in number. Ue caused the shoes of 
each of them to be taken off and measured; and one 
of the shoes was found to resemble pretty nearly the 
impression of the footsteps hard by the cottage. The 
wearer of this shve was the schoolmaster of the parish, 
which led immediately to a suspicion that he must 
have been the father of the child, and had been guilty 
of the murder to save his character. Ona closer exa- 
mination, however, of the shoe, it was discovered that 
it was pointed at the toes, whereas the impression of 
the footstep was rounded at that place The measure 
ment of the rest went on, and, after going through | 
nearly the whole number, one at length was discovered _ 


which corresponded exactly to the impression, in dimen- | 


sions, shape of the foot, form of the sole, apparently 
newly mended, and the number and position of the 
knobs- The young man to whom the shoe belonged, 
on being asked where he was the day the deceased was | 
murdered, replied, seemingly without embarrassment, | 
that he had been all that day employed at his master’s | 
work—a statement which his master and fellow-ser- | 
vants confirmed. - This geing so far to remove suspi- 


His fellow-servants now recollected, that, un the fore- 
noon of that day, they were emp!-ved with Richardson 
in driving their master’s carts, and in passing by a 
wood, which they named, Richardsen said that he must 
run to the smith’s shop, and would be back in a short 
time.» He then left his cart under their charge, and 
they having waited for him about half an hour, which 
one of the servants ascertained by having at the time 
looked at his watch, they remarked on his return that 
he had been much longer absent than he had said he 
would ; to which he replied, that he had stopped in the 
wood to gather some nuts They observed at this time 
one of his stockings wet and soiled, as if he had stepped 
into a puddle, on which they asked him where he had 
been? He said he had stepped into a marsh, the name 
of which he mentioned; on which his fellow-servants 
remarked, that he must have been either drunk or mad 
if he hai stepped into that marsh, as there was a foot- 
path which went along the side of it. It then appear- 
ed, by comparing the time he was absent with the dis 

tance of the cottage from the place where he had left his 
| fellow-servan’s be magi. have gone there, com 

| mitted the muraer, and returned tothem. A search 
| was then made for the stockings he bad worn that day 

| They were found concealed in the thatch of the apart 


| ment where he slept, appeared to be much soiled, and to 


_ have some drops of blood on them. The last he accounted 
for by saying, first, that his nose had been bleeding 
some days before; but it being observed that he had 
worn other stockings on that day, he next said that he 
had assisted at bleeding a horse when he wore these 
stockings; but it was proved he had not assisted, but 


_ had stood on wat occasion at such a distance that none 


of the blood could have reached him, 

On examining the mud or sand upon the stockings, 
it appeared to correspond precisely with that of the mire 
or puddle adjoining to the cottage, and which was 
of a very particular kind, none other of the same kind 


cion, a warrant of commitment was not then granted ;, being found in that neighbourhood. The shoemaker 


bat some circumstances occurring a few days thereafter | 


having a tendancy to excite it anew, the young man_ 
was apprehended, and lodged in jail. On his exami- 
nation, he acknowledged he was left handed ; and some 

scratches being observed on his cheek, he said he had | 
got them when pulling nuts in a wood a few days be- | 
fore. He still adhered to what he had said, of his | 
having been, on the day of the murder, employed con | 
stantly at his master’s work, at some distarce from the | 
place where the deceased resided. But, in the course 
cf thy sercognition, it turned out that he had been 
aoseut from his work about half an hour (the time being 
drsunetly ascertained) in the course of the forenoon of 
ma: day—that he had called at a smith’s ship, under 
pretence of wanting something which it did not apprer 
he had any occasion for—that this smith’s shop was on 
the way to the cottage of the deceased. A young girl, 
who was some handred yards from the cottage, said, 
about the time the murder was committed, (and which 
corresponded to the time that Richardson was absent 
from his fellow-servants), she saw a person exactly 
with Richardson's dress, in appearance, running has- 
tily towards the cottage, but did not see him return, 


which would intereept him from her view, and which 
was the very track where the footsteps had been traced 


* 


was then discovered who had mended his shoes a short 
time before, and he spoke distinctly to the shoes of the 
prisoner, which were exhibited to him, as having been 
those he had mended sit then came out that Richard- 
on had been acquainted with the deceased, who was 
considered in the county as of weak intellect, and had, 
on one cccasion, been seen with her in a wood, in cir 
cumstances that led to a suspicion that he had had cri- 
minal conversation with her; and on being gibed with 
having such connection with one in her situation, he 
seemed much ashamed,and greatly hurt.” It was proved 
farther, by the person who sat next to him when thc 
shoes were measuring, that he trembled much, and 
seemed a good deal agitated ; and that, in the interva 
between that time and his being apprehended, he hac 
been advised to fly, but his answer was, “ Where can I 
fly to?” On the other hand, evidence was brought to 
show that, about the time of the murder, a boat’s crew 
from Ireland had landed on that part of the coast, near 
to the dwelling of the deceased; and it was said some 
of that crew might Lave committed the murder, though 
their motive for doing so it was difficult to explain, i, 
not being alleged that robbery was their purpose, or that 
any thing was missed from the cottages ia the neigh- 


bourhood. The jury, by a plurality of voi 
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Before his execution, he confessed he was the mur- 
derer, and said it was to hide his shame in having paid 
attentions to a woman of weak intellect, that he com- 
mitted the deed. He mentioned also to the clergyman 
who attended him, where the knife could be found with 
which he had perpetrated the murder. It was found, 
accordingly, in the place he described, under a stone in 


effect produced by his wild habiiments and striking situation, 
The tight tartan trews shewed well upon a limb, of which the 
symmetry was never equalled by David Allan, the national 
painter, so remarkable for his handsome Highland limbs, and 
of which the effect, instead of being impaired by the clumsy 
boot, was improved by the neat brogue, fastened as it was to 
the foot by sparkling silver buckles. He wore a smart round 
: bonnet, adorned with his family cognizance,—a bunch of 
a wall, with marks of blood upon it. ‘ ivy,—and from beneath which a profusion of light brown 
Having thus offered a striking instance of the value| tresses, tied with dark ribbons, flowed, according to the 
of circumstantial evidence, in a subsequent number I fashion of the time, about half way down his back. He 
shall present one showing the very reverse ; after which carried a small white flag in his and bore about hia | 
it may be of use to give some general advice to jurymen Person the full set of High and arms—broadsword, dirk, and | 
on so momentous a subject. two silver-mounted pistols, Many a warm Jacobite heart, 
male and female, palpitated at sight of his graceful figure, 
and a considerable crowd of idle admirers, or wonderers, 
followed him up the broad noble expanse of the High 
Street. 
By this crowd, who soon discovered that his purpose 


A TALE OF THE FORTY-FIVE. 


Never, perhaps, did any city, upon the approach of 1 


foreign enemy, betray such symptoms of consternation 
and disorder, as did Edinburgh, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1745, when it was understood that Prince Charles 
Edward with his army of Highlanders had reached a village 
three miles to the westward, unresisted by the civic corps in 
which the hapless city had placed its last hopes of defence. 
A regiment of dragoons, which had retreated on the previous 
day from Stirling, and another which happened to be encamped 
near Edinburgh, having joined their strengths to that of the 
town-guard and volunteers, had, that forenoon, marched 
bildly out of town, with the determined purpose of opposing 
the rebels, and saving the town; but, after standing very 
bravely for a few hours at Corstorphine, the spectacle of 
a single Highlander, who rode up towards them and ‘fired 
off his pistol, caused the whole of these gallant cavaliers 
to turn and fly ; nor did they stop till they had left Edin- 
burgh itself twenty miles behind. ‘I'he precipitate flight of 
regular troops, was the worst possible example for a body of 
raw, undisciplined citizens, who were too much accustomed 
to the secure comforts of their firesides, to have any relish for 
the horrors of an out-of-doors war with the unscrupulous 
mountaineers. The consequence was, that all retreated in 
confusion back to the city, where their pusillanimity was the 
subject of triumphant ridicule to the Jacobite party, and of 
shame and fear to the rest of the inhabitants. 


was the delivery of a letter from the Chevalier to the 
magistrates, he was ushered forward to the opening of a 
narrow passage, which, in those days, led through a pile 
of buildings called the Luckenbooths, towards the door of 
Haddo’s Hole Church, a passage called in the old Scottish 
language a stile, which, moreover, was traversed in 1628, by 
King Charles the First, when he went to open the Scottish 
Parliament in the High Tolbooth. Here the Highlander 
dismounted, and after throwing his bridle over the hook at a 
saddler’s door close to the corner of the stile, was led forward 
into the lobby of the church, from which the hum of active 
discussion was heard to proceed. On requesting to be intro- 
duced to the magistrates, he was informed, by an official 
wearing their livery, that the church was so very much 
crowded, that ‘there would be nae possibility of either 
getting hin in to see the magistrates, or the magistrates out 
to see him,” but that his letter might be handed into them 
over the heads of the crowd. To this expedient the messen-| 
ger consented, and accordingly it was immediately put in 
execution. In a few moments after it had left the keeper's 
hands, a dead silence seemed to fall upon the company, and, 
after a renewed tumult and a second silence, those who 
stood in the lobby heard a voice reading a few words aloud, 
apparently those of the letter, The voice was, however, 
interrupted in a few seconds by the clamour of the whole 


In their dilemma, as band after band poured through 
the West Port, and filled the ample area of the Grass- 
market, the magistrates assembled in their Council 


Chamber, for the purpose of ‘“ wondering what was to, serving these alarming symptoms, the city officer, with incon- 
be done.” The result of their deliberations was, that a ‘erate rashness, thought it his duty to seize the author of 
full meeting of the inhabitants should be held, in order! °° much supposed mischief, and accordingly made a dash at 


that they might be enabled to shape their course accord 
ing to the general opinion, Orders were immediately 
given to this effect, and, in the course of an hour, they | 
found a respectable assemblage of citizens, prepared, in | 
one of the churches of St. Giles’s, to consider the important 


| assembled people, who presently rose in confusion, and made 
| a tumultuous rush towards the door, On hearing and ob- 


| the stranger’s collar, calling upon the town guardsmen pre- 
| sent to close in upon him and intercept his retreat. But the 
prompt and energetic Highlander was not to be so betrayed. 
With a bound like the first movement of the startled deer, he 
cleared the lobby, and made for his horse, Two dragoons 
standing without, and who, observing the rush from the door, 


question of the defensibility of the town. : 

The appearance of the city, on this dreadful afternoon, was threw themselves in the strangers way, were in the same 
very remarkable, and such as we hope it will never again instant felled to the ground; and before any other person 
exhibit All the streets to the west of St. Giles’s were, could lay hands upon him, the maltreated messenger threw 
crowded with citizen volunteers, apparently irresolute whether | himself upon his horse, drew his sword, and ina transport of 
to lay down their arms or to retain them, and whose anxious | "ge shouted defiance to all around. Whirling his weapon 
end crest-fallen looks commnnicated only despair to the | round his head, he stopped a few seconds amidst the terrified 
trembling citizens. The sound of hammers was heard at the j crowd; and then, striking spurs into his horse’s sides, rode 


th the palace which had sheltered so many of his ancestors, 
a young gentlewoman named Helen Lindsay, the daughter 
of a whig writer to the signet in Edinburgh, was one fine 
October evening taking a solitary walk in the King’s Park. 
The sun had gone down over the Castle, like the fire shell 
dropping into a devoted fortress, and the lofty edifices of the 
city presented on the eastern side nothing but dark irregular 
masses of shade The Park, which a little before had beea 
crowded with idle and well-dressed people, waiting perhaps 
for a sight of the Prince, was now deserted by all except a 
few Highland soldiers, hurrying to or from the-camp at 
Duddingston, and by the young lady above-mentioned, who 
continued, in spite of the deepening twilight, to saunter 
about, seeming to await the hour of some assignation As 
each single Highland officer or group passed tiris lady, she 
contrived to elude their observation by an adroit manage- 
ment of her plaid ; and it was not till the gathering darkness 
rendered her appearauce at such a time and place absolutely 
suspicious, that at length one gallant mountaineer made 
bold to accost her. ‘‘ Ah, Helen,” he exclaimed, “* how 
delightful am [ to find you here'!—for I expected you to be 
waiting at the bottom of the Walk—and thus I see you fiw. 
minutes sooner than I otherwise would have done !”— = 
would rather wait near the Palace than at that fearsome 
place, at this time o’ nicht, William,” said the young lady ; 
** for, let me tell you, you have been a great deal later 
0’ comin’ than you should have been,”"—‘‘ Pardon me, th 
angel!” answered the youth; ‘‘I have been detained by 
the Prince till this instant. His Royal Highness has com. 
municated to me no very pleasant intelligence—he is decisive 
as to our march commencing on the morning after to-mor- 
row, and I am distracted to think of parting with you. How 
shall I—how can I part with you.”-—‘ Oh! never mind 
that, Willie,” cried the lady in a tone quite different from his, 
which was highly expressive of a lover’s misery ; “if your 
enterprise prove successful, and you do not get your head 
broken, or beauty spoilt, you shall perhaps be made an 
Earl, and marry some grand English countess; and I 
shall then content myself with young Claver the advo- 
cate, who has been already so warmly recommended to 
me by my father, and who would instate me to-morrow, 
if [ choose, as his wedded wife, in the fine house he has 
ust bought in Forrester’s Wynd.”—** To the devil with that 
t!” cried the jealous lover in Gaelic. ‘* Do you think, 
Helen, that I could ever marry any one but you, even though 
it were the queen on the throne?’ But aps you are not 
so very resolute in your love matters, a pen 3 transfer your 
affections from one object to another as easily and as quickly 
as you could your thoughts, or the glance of your eyes! ”— 
- Ah, Willie, Willie,” said the lady still in a jocular tone, 
**T see you are a complete Hielanter—fiery and irritable. I 
jy have kenned that the first moment I ever saw ye, when 
ye bravadoed a’ Edinburgh because a silly toon-officer tried 
to touch ye. Wad ye flee up, man, on your ain true love, 
when she merely jokes ye a wee ?”—** Oh, if that be all, 
Helen,” said the youth humbly, ‘‘I beg your grace. Yet, 
methinks, this is no time for merriment, when we are about 
‘o part, pane forever How, dearest Helen, do you con- 
trive to pup Fed spirits under such circumstances ?”— 
** Because,” said the young lady, ‘‘ I know that there is no 
necessity for us parting, at for some time to come ; for 
[ am willing to accompany you, if you will take me, to the 
very world’s end! There's sincerity and true love for you !” 
Surprised and delighted with this frank offer, the lover 
strained his mistress passionately to his bosom, and swore to 
protect her as his Jawful wife till the latest moment of his 
existence ‘‘ You shall travel,” he said, in my sister, Lady 


opening of every lane, and at the bottoms of all important | along the street, still vociferating loud defiances to all the 
turnpike stairs, where workmen were busied in mounting | detached military parties which he met. No attempt, how- 
strong doors, studded thickly with nails, moving on immense | vr, was made to prevent his escape, or to offer him farther 


hinges, and bearing bolts and bars of no ordinary strength, — 
the well-known rapacious character of the Highlanders, not 
less than their present hostile purpose, having suggested this 
feeble attempt at security. The principal street was encum- 
bered with the large, tall, pavilion-roofed family carriages o1 
people of distinction, judges, and officers of the crown, 
which, after being hastily crammed with their proper bur- 
dens of live stock, and laden a-top with as much baggage as 
they could carry, one after another wheeled off down the 
High-street, through the Netherbow, and so out of town. 
A few scattered groups of women, children, and inferior 
citizens, stood near that old-accustomed meeting place, the 
Cross, round the tall form of which they seemed to gather, 
like a Catholic popul tion clinging to a sacred fabric, which 
they suppose to be with some protecting virtue. 

At the ordinary dinner hour, when the streets were, as 
usual, in a great measure deserted, and while the assemblage 
of citizens were still deliberating in the New Church aisle, 
the people of the High Street were thrown into a state of 
dreadful agitation, by a cir e which they nessed 
from their windows, The accustomed silence of “ the hollow 
hungry hour" was suddenly broken by the clatter of a horse's 
feet upon the pavement ; and, on running to their windows, 
they were prodigiously alarmed at the sight of one of their 
anticipated foes riding boldly up the street Yet this alarm 
subsided considerably, when they observed that his purpose 
seemed vacific, and that he was not followed by any com- 
panions The horseman was a youth, apparently about 
twenty years of age, with a remarkably handsome figure and 

lant carriage, which did not fail in their effect upon at 
the female part of the beholders, ‘The most robust 
Highland health was indicated in his fair countenance and 
athletic form: and, in addition to *his, his appearance ex- 
eressed \ust enough of polish not @ destroy the romantic 


violence, One symptom of offensive warfare alone occurred, 
and that originated in an accident; for an old guardsman, 
who was overturned on the causeway by the brush of the 
passing steed, could not help discharging his redoubted piece ; 
the shot, however, doing no other harm than winging a 
golden peacock, which overhung the window of a fashionable 
milliner in the fourth flat of the Luckenbooths. After 
clearing the narrow defile of the Luckenbooths, and getting 
into the full open street, the Highland cavalier for once turned 
round, and, with a voice broken by excess of indignation, 
uttered a thundering malediction against all Edinburgh for 
its breach of the articles of war, and a challenge to the 
prettiest man in it who would meet him upon honourable 
terms. He then galloped briskly down the High Street, still 
brandishing his broadsword, the people making way for him 
on all sides, by running down the numerous alleys leading 
from the street, and terminated his daring exploit, unscathed 
and undaunted, by passing out at the Netherbow Port, of 
which the enormous folding doors, like the turnpikes in John 
Gilpin, flew open at his approach. 

It is irrelevant to our purpose .o describe the consterna- 
cion under which the inhabitants of Edinburgh passed the 
whole of that evening and night, or the real terror which 
next morning seized them, when they understood that the 
insurgents were in possession of the town. Moreover, as it 
Would not be proper to encumber our narrative with well- 
known historical details, we shall also pass over the circum- 


capture of the city, and content ourselves with relating the 
simple events of a love tale, in which the hero just intro- 
duced to the notice of our readers acted a conspicuous part 


stances in this remarkable civil war which followed upon the | 


About a month after the rebels had entered Edinburgh, | 
and while Prince Charles Edward was still fondly lingering which, though exquisitely beautiful, was as pale and expres- 


Ogilvie’s, carriage, and be one of the first British ladies to 
attend the Prince’s levee in St. James’s at-Christmas. Our 
| marriage shall be solemnized at the end of the first stage.” 
| The project was less than rational ; but when was reason any 
| thing to love? Many avowals of mutual attachment passed 
| between the parties, and, after projecting a mode of elope- 
| ment, a parted— William Douglas taking the road for the 
camp at Duddingston, and Helen Lindsay hastily returning 
to the town. 

The morning of the Ist of November broke drearily upon 
Edinburgh, shewing a dull frosty atmosphere, and the 
ground covered with a thin layer of snow. It was the 
morning of the march ; and here and there throughout the 
streets stood a few bagpipers, playing a reveillé before the 
lodgings of the great officers of the clans. One or two 
chiefs were already marching down the street, preceded by 
their pipers, and followed by their men, in order to join the 
army, which was beginning to move from Duddingston. 
The Highland guard, which had been stationed, ever since 
the Chavalier’s arrival, at the Weigh-house, was now leav- 
ing its station, and moving down the Lawnmarket to the 
merry sound of the bag-pipe, when a strange circumstance 
occurred. 

Just as the word of command had been given to the 
Weigh-house guard, the sash of the window in the third 
floor of an adjacent house was pushed up, and immdiately 
after a female figure was observed to issue therefrom, and to 
descend rapidly along a rope towards the pavement below. 
The commander of the guard no sooner perceived this than 
he sprang forwards to the place where the figure was to 
—- if to receive her in his arms; but he did not reach 
it re the lady, finding the rope too short by several 
yards, dropped with a slight scream upon the ground, where 
she lay lifeless. ‘The officer was instantly beside 
her—and words cannot describe the consternation and sorrow 
| depicted in his face, as he stooped, and with gentle promp- 
titude lifted the unfortunate lady from the ground. She hal 
fainted with the pain of what soon turned out to be a broken 
imb ; and as she lay over the Highlander’s arm, her trayel- 
ling hood, falling back from der head, disclosed a face 
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sionless as death. A slight murmur at length broke from 
eda a and a tinge of red returned to her cheeks as she 
articulated the word ‘‘ William.” William Douglas, 
for it was he, hung over her in silent despair for a few mo- 
méhts, and was only recalled to recollection when his men 


of the 


inging all to an understanding ; for the father of the lady, 
in a night cap and morning » was first observed to cast 
& hurried glance over the still open window above, and was 
gxon after in the midst of the group, calling loudly and dis- 
tractedly for his daughter, and exclaiming loudly against 
the person in whose arms he found her, for having attem 
to rob him of his natural property. Douglas bethought 
himself for a moment, and calling upon his men to close all 
sound him and the lady, began to move away with his be- 
loved burden, while the old gentleman | the air with 
his cries, and struggled forward with the vain intention of 
rescuing hisdaughter. The lover might soon have suéceeded 
in his wishes, by ordering the remonstrant to be withheld, 
and taken home by his men ; but he speedily found that to 
take away his mistress in her present condition, and without 
the means of immediately relieving her, would be the height 
of cruelty ; and he therefore felt himself reluctantly com- 
pelled to resign her to the charge of her parent, even at the 
risk of losing her for ever. Old Mr. Lindsay, overjoyed at 
this resolution, offered to take his daughter into his own 
ems, and transport her back to the house; but Douglas, 
heeding not his proposal, and apparently anxious to retain 
wly mourn retracing his steps, and carrying her 
@p stairs to her bedchambe is company means Te- 
maining below. He there discovered that Helen had been 
ocked up by her father, who had found reason to suspect 
her intention of eloping, and that this was what occasioned 
her from the mode of escape previously agreed 
upon. After depositing her still inanimate person carefully- 
on a hed, he turned for a moment towards her father, told 
him fiercely that if he exercised any cruelty —_ her in con- 
sequence of what had taken place, hes! dearly rue it; 
and then, after taking another silent, lingering, farewell look 
of his mistress, left the house in order to continue his march. 
After this, another and longer interval occurs between the 
incidents of our tale; and this may perhaps be profitably 
— in illustrating a few of the circumstances already 
laid partially before the reader William Douglas was a 
founger son of Sir Robert Douglas of Glenbervie, the cele- 
ated antiquary, and had been bred to the profession of a 
Writer, or attorney, under the auspices of a master of 
practice in Aberdeen. Being, however, a youth of sanguine 
temperament and romantic spirit, he did not hesitate a mo- 
ge on hearing of the landing of the Chevalier, to break 
apprenticeship, just on the point of expiring, and set of 
to rank himself under the recat of bim saeole conceived 
eatitled to the duty and assistance of all true Scotsmen. In 
the very tthe entarpise he was appointed 
he very highest leaders in the enterprise, he was appoin 
side-de-camp to the Prince, in which enpecity he had been 
employed to communicate with the city in the manner al- 
ready described. As he rode up the High Street, and, more 
than that, as he rode down again, he had been seen and ad- 
Helen to be then in the 
-house of a friend near the scene of his exploit. Soon after 
the Highland army had taken possession of the city, they 
bad met at the house of a Jacobite aunt of the young lady, 
and a passion of the tenderest nature then took place between 
them. To her father, who was her only surviving parent, 
this was quite unknown till the day before the departure of 
the Highlanders, when some circumstances having roused his 
suspicions, he thought it necessary to lock her up in her own 
foom, without, however, securing the window—that of 
@ house, so useful and so interesting above all to 
youthful lovers, the chink of Pyramus and Thisbe not ex- 
- Itonly remains to be stated, that, though the young 
y recovered from theeffects oi her fall in a few weeks, 
she did not so soon recover from her disappointment, and 
she was doomed to experience a still greater afliction in the 
strange look with which she was afterwards regarded by her 
father and all her own acquaintance. 


William meng performed an active part in all the 
scenes of the rebellion, and finally escaped the perils of 
Culloden almost without a wound. He fled to his father’s 


house, where he was received Jerteliy. and concealed for 


burgh, and setti 
there as a writer,—the profession to which he had come 


cated, and for which he could easily complete his qualifica- 
tions. Sir Robert was by no means averse to his commenc- 
ing business, but expressed his fears for the safety of his 
son’s person in so conspicuous a situation in the capita. 
where the eyes of justice were constantly wide open, and 
where he would certainly meet with the most disa 
Fecognitions, The lover overruled all these obstructions, 
asking the old gentleman whether he would wish to see his 
congue in the West Indies, or become a respectable and 
pacific member of society in his own country; and it was 
speedily arranged that both should set out for Edinburgh, 
im order to put the youth’s purpose in execution, so soon as 
he should procure his indenture from his late master In 
this no difficulty was experienced; and in a few weeks the 
eel barone! set forth, accompanied by his son on horseback 


cowards : the city which contained alf the latter held dear on 
earth. 

On arriving at an inn in the Canongate, the first thing Sir 
Robert did was to send a card to his cousin, the Earl + pada 
informing his Lordship of his arrival, and begging his com- 
pany that evening at his hotel. The Earl soon made his 
appearance, heartily welcomed the old gentleman to Edin- 
burgh, and was introduced to young William. His Lord- 
ship was amy. however, that he could not stay long with 
them, as Lady —— was to have a ball that evening, where 
his presence, was, of course, indispensable. He begged, 
however, to have the pleasure of their company at his house 
so soon as they could dress, when he wou vour to en- 
tertain them, and, moreover, introduce his young kinsman to 
the chief beauties of Edin’ . When he was gone, Sir 

alarmed at the idea of his son entering at once into 
an assemblage where many would remember his face, at- 
tempted to dissuade him for attending the ball, and offered 
su all the evening with him inn. But 

insisted wu) ing, i ight, a 

representing to hi father recog- 
sized, no one, even an enemy, would think of discovering 
him, that being generally held as a sin of the deepest dye. 
The truth was, that the Earl’s mention of beauties put him 
in mind of Miss Lindsay, and inspired him with a notion 
that she would be of the party, and that he might have ap 
opportunity of renewing his acquaintance with her, which 
he could not easily procure otherwise. Both, therefore, 
prepared themselves for the ball, and, in a short time, set 
off in two chairs for Gray’s Close, in which the Earl’s house 
was situated. 

That fine old spacious alley was found to be, on the 
sent occasion, as splendid as it was possible for a a a 
in Auld Reekie to be, under the double advantages of fashior 
and festivity. Two livery men stood at the head with torches 
and served as a beacon to mark to the gathering compan 
the entrance of the strait into which they had to steer then 
way. Between the head of the lane and the vestibule of his 
Lordship’s house, other servants were planted with torches, 
so as to form an avenue of lights, along which the guests 
were ushered. All the guests, as they successively arrived, 
were announced at the head of the stair by a servant,— 
a custom recently from London, and of little 
service in Edinburgh, w all people knew each other by 
, on the prese 


were person 
sented by their kinsman, the Earl, 


ment of his gout), soon 
sation with, some old friends, while his son set himself to 
observe if Miss Lindsey was in the room She was not pre- 
sent; but as ny continued still to arrive, he enter- 
tained hopes that she would yet make her appearance. Dis- 
engaging himself, therefore, his father, he withdrew to 
a corner of the room, where he might see, without being 
easily ived by any person entering ; and there, in silence 
and a jon, he awaited her probable arrival. Some 
minutes had elapsed after the last announcement. and, in 
the idea that all were assembled, the Earl had stood up at 
the head of a long double line of powdered beaux, and ladies 
with enormous hoops and high head-dresses, in order to lead 
off the first dance, when William Douglas heard the name of 
Mr. and Miss Lindsay proclaimed at the head of the stair, 
and tly after saw an old precise-looking gentleman 


He saw no more for some time ; for, while his blood rushed 


his eyes, and o 
hung over the company. On recovering his powers of obser- 
servation, the dance was done, and the floor cleared of its 
revellers, who now sat all round in full view. Some of the 
ladies were fanning themselves vehemently with their large 
Indian fans; others were listening, with awry, to the 
compliments of their partners; not a few were talking and 
coquetting with the gentlemen near them, and a <_ 

tion were sitting demurely and stiffly in ah a 
row elms, under the awful patrona their mothers or 
protectresses: all were companionable and looked happy, 
except one—a silent and solitary one, who, Jess attractivel) 
dressed than any of the rest, yet more beautiful than them all, 


interest in what was going on. Douglas no one to 
inform him that this was Helen Lindsay, though she was 

different from the vivacious, sparkling girl she had been 
ighteen months before He was shock 


lead into the room the elegant figure of his long-lost mistress. 


upwards to the heart in tumultuous tide, a dimness came overt | 
even the brilliant chandeliers that . 


sat pensively apart from the throng. apparently taking little | 


being 
nearer approaches, he had, at last, the —— of finding 
himself upon the hatever ¢ 

disappointment and woe had wrought m her, it did no 
amount to a fourth of that which William had achieved ir 
himself by a change of clothes, ot Se down, to th 


expression of domestic life, a visage whict shewed some 
what fierce and soldierly in the days of his acquaintance wit 
Miss Lindsay Instead of his lant and robus 
air, he was now pale and elegant ; and his eye stil 


its fire, and his lip its wonted curve, the 
ge! was such, and, moreover, the circumstance: 
under which he was now seen were so different from thos 
which surrounded and characterised him, that before any bu 
a lover's eye, he might have without recognition. A: 
the case was, Miss Lindsay discovered — = a 
and with difficulty suppressing a scream nearly 
cehbestuiesobean In the words of Scotland’s nations 


She gazed, she redden’d like a rose, 
Syne pale as ony lily. 

But she no farther emotion. With o 
mind singular in those times of she 
instantly recovered her tranquillity, though ope couk 
not but express that she half-believed herself to be in the 

of a being out of this world, One affectionate look 
fom William suficed to put her alarm ou that score to rest : 
but she continued to feel the utmost a; respecting 
his safety, as well as a multitude of other confused emotions 
which fast awakened in her heart, as from his imaginary grave. 
where they had long been buried, and thronged tu ly 
through her breast. A few words, heard by no ears but her’s 
stealing under cover of the noise made by the music and the 
dancers, like the rill under a load of snow, conveyed to her 
the delightful intelligence that he was still alive and her 
lover, and that he was come thus late, when the days of peri 
seemed past, and under happier auspices than before, to clair 
her affections. When the dancers next arose upon the floor. 
he respectfully presented his hand, and led her, nothing loth, 
into the midst of the splendid assemblage, where Lord 
bustling about as master of the ceremonies, 
honourable place, in spite of the surprised looks and 


ba winks of not a 
We leatane and well-matched pair acquitted themselves tc 


rious and the envious ; and when ee: down together upon’ 
the same seats from which they 
excited among the whole — - the unexpected 
ance of such a pair, was bey: 
of gossip. 
Not long after, supper was announced, and the company 
.eft the dancing-room in order to go down stairs to the apart- 
ment where that meal was laid out. A ludicrous circum- 
stance now occurred, which we shall relate, rather because x 
formed a part of the story, as told by our informant, than 
from any connection it has with the main incident. ‘ 
Sir Robert had ll this time been so earnestly iz 
the logical discussion alluded to, that, interesting as 
the word supper always is on such occasions to those not 
| given to dancing alone, he did not hear it. It was not till 
| all were gone that he and the old spectacled lady discovered 
| at what stage of the proceedings they were arrived. Recol- 
| lecting his old-fashioned politeness, however, in er time 
| the venerable antiquary made his congé, and offered his hand 
to the tall, stiff, and rigid-looking dame, in order to escor 
her, more majorum, down stairs. Sir Kobert wasa mz 
somewhat of the shortest, of the 
a foot, carefully swaddled, gave an infirm — 
ait to his whole moved along, the tw 
antiques would have reminded one of Sancho Panza leading 
| the distressed old spectacled duenna through the dark laby- 
rinths of the Duke's castle. Thus they went along the room 
| down the Earl’s narrow spiral stair, and though an ill’ 
ighted be emnging and limping, as men ar 
= ailing ng, and chur 
manner of an old maid of 1750, who had seen good compan? 
at the Hunters’ Balls in Holyrood House. Now, it so 
pened, that a servant, or, as some editions have it, a baker, had 
set down a small fruit pasty, contained in an oval dish, in adar? 
corner of the passage, intending immediately to return frou! 
the supper-room, to which he had carried some other dishes” 
in order to rescue it from that dangerous situation, —té 


which, indeed, he had been compelled to it, of 
| finding that his hands were already over-e Beforé 
| he returned, as ill luck would have it, Sir "s goute 
and clouty foot alighted full in the middle of the pasty, and 
stuck in it up to the ancle— ly unconsc? howerer~ 
in its swaddlings, of having so shod itself, so that the gon! 
Baronet walked on with it into the room. What was hi 


Surprise, and what the mirth of the company, and what thi 
indignation of the old deenna, on finding that she shared wi 
the ridicule of her ire, may perhaps be imagined, be- 
canrot be adequately described. Sutiee it to say, that ubvf 
whole assemblage were so delighted with the << 
dent, that not one face exhibited any thing of ~* 
the subsequent part of the evening ; and even the young ladie 

pied to forget and forgive the good fortcae of Mis® 


indeed, let me tell you, some of our great dames here affect 


a lippit character, and a hao 
looks somewhat dismal on it.” 


ment a by a corner of the room, from whence ne con- 
tinued for some time longer to watch his unhappy mistress, 
his father, in the meantime, completely taken 
by a spectacle@old maiden of quality, who had engaged him 
in a genealogical disquisition. 


ties, he contrived to place hi beside hie 


to hold up their noses at her adventures ; so that, what with | 

sweetheart, you see she | Part 
Douglas durst make no far- | 
ther inquiries, but shrunk back in the seclusion and conceal- | 


his hands | 
By watching his opportuni- 


pected by more, that, under the deceat habit he new wore~ 
was concealed the very person who knocked down two 
Gardner's dragoons in Luckenbooths, and braved al 
Edinburgh to single combat. Bat he was never 
on this account ; and he therefore continued te practio 
in the Court of Sessi rds of half a century, wit 
success and with 2 


ea | officiously around him, loudly 
ring ster the meaning of this strange ou: 
| eene T thus occasioned soon had the efiect of 
poe 
n e 
by 
ive 
ow 
ind ; 
™ 
our 
ead 
an 
it 
lvo- 
| to 
row, 
has 
that 
— 
cure for Sir rt and his son, immediately on theirenter- | admiration of the whole assembiace, 
» not | ing the recom, a general and instantaneous attention, which | 
your would rather have dispensed with, and upon which they | 
ickly pre- | 
dis- | 
tone, Ih he 
ee | had been for twenty years estranged in a great measure from 
—_ | society, in the prosecution of his studies, and the manage- 
t 
love, 
all, 
Yet, 
about 
con- 
| 
is no 
e ; for 
to the 
you 
lover 
vore to 
of his 
Lady 
dies to 
. Our 
stage.” 
son any 
pe- | 
| for the } 
turning 
ly u 
the | 
was the 
hout the 
fore the 
or two 
eded by 
lingston. - 
- was no longer dangerous. His father frequently entreated | 
sure; and at last, it being understood that government had 
gg an ‘act of oblivion” in regard of the surviving re- 
bels, he ventured gradually and cautiously to appear again 
in society. All this time he had never communicated with | he observed, and hastenea to discover the cause, by inquiring | 
Helen Lanomp. j but his thoughts had often, in the solitude | of a silly-looking young man near him who she was. ‘Oh! | 
of his place of hiding, turned anxiously and fondly towards | that is Mise Lindsay,” quoth the youth, who was no othe: | 
her At length, to the surprise of his father, he one da than her ancient sieten. Claver, ‘* said to be the pretties’ j 
girl in roe though Miss Pringle for my money—he: | 
| you see with a flame-coloured sack, sitting next to the Lord | 
| Justice Clerk. To be sure, Miss Lindsay is not what she | 
| officer, who ia said to heve been hanged, aud che hes | * lover. 
wee at chen used todo. | Odetale now draws to a conclusion, and may be 
never since then held up her head as she used to do; : | up ina few words. William Douglas soon settled in besi4 
as a writer to the signet, and found ne obstacle om th# 
of either his parent his mistress im uniting himeelf & 
| amiabie young lady It was koown to a few, and sustl 
| 
| 


F graved on a pillar of beautifully white marble, nine feet 
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CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL.) 


RIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ART OF 


PRINTING. 


Havimo, in the first article on this subject, mentioned 
hat the earliest specimens of printing which have been 
listovered, consist in the stamped marks on the bricks 
, nd tiles used in building the city and tower of Babel, and 
jvhich may be dated 2200 years before Christ, I now pro- 
jeed to detail the various stages of improvement in this 
‘soble art. Before, however, leaving this early branch of 
' he subject, I may notice, that a number of the stamped clay 

materials of Babel are still preserved in the repositories 


| antiquity, It is remarked, that they generally differ in 


; Nape and appearance, and that the letters, or words, which 
j ve in an ancient character, seem to have been stamped by 
she hand by moveable blocks. In Trinity College, Cam- 
j ridge, some curious specimens are preserved, one of 
1 vhich is a round piece of clay, seven inches in height, and 
| hee inches in thickness at the ends, resembling a barrel, or 
lady’s ball of thread in shape, being thickest at the mid. 
‘He. This interesting relie—this Chaldean book—is entirely 
_ overed with lines of letters and words running from the one 
tnd to the other; from its portable character, it may be 
4 alled a pocket volume, and one which cannet be less than 
j 1000 years old. The greatest possible care is taken of this 
| precious relict of antiquity. It is mounted on a marble pe- 
lestal, covered with a glass case secured by an iron bracket, 
{| ind so contrived that the curious inspector may cause it to 
|, ‘evolve on its marble base. It appears to have been printed 
4 y two moulds, and at the middle of the circumference a 
| mall blank space has been left, in case, as it is supposed, 
} com should be required for a portion of the clay to escape 
the action of compression. 

‘ Next to these extremely ancient stamped bricks, in point 
ij »f interest and antiquity, are the specimens now shewn of 
jy he earliest engraving of letterson stone. It has been signi- 
!) ded by various writers, that Cadmus, a Pheenician, who lived 
*) 1500 years before Christ, at a period contemporary with Moses, 
| znd who has been esteemed the builder of the city of Thebes, 
| was the first who taught the Greeks the use of alphabetic 
symbols, an art he most likely learned from the Hebrews. 
», he most ancient specimen of an engraved inscription now 
) known to be extant, is the Sigean Inscription, so called froin 
1, having been disinterred upon a promontory named Sigeum, 
) situate near the ancient city of Troy in Greece. It is en- 


y, high, two feet broad, and eight inches thick, and which, 
¢ from the inscription, served as the pedestal for the heathen 


} god Hermocrates. ‘he letters used in this inscription are 
} the capitals of the Grecian language, though rudely cut, but 
read from: right to left like the Hebrew. This specimen of 


A, which signifies Caius Julius Cecilius Hermias, a person 


€ngraving must be about 3000 years old. 
Another not less interesting relict of the earliest stage o 


| 


priating is found in a Roman signet ring, or stamp, ap- 
proaching in character to that species of stamp now used by 
the Post Office on letters, At present it is preserved in the 
British Museum, ‘This is the very earliest specimen we pos- | 
sess of printing by means of ink or a similar substance. The 

stamp is cut in brass, being about two inches long, by about 
four-fifths of an inch in width. To the back of it is attached | 
a ring, apparently for the purpose of its being worn on the | 


finger, or to serve as ahandie. The inscription is in two 
lines, and the letters are Roman capitals, reversed. The 
impression given is as follows -— 

HERMIAE. 8. N. 

C. I. CAECILI. 


#' mentioned in Roman history, and therefore supposed to have 
t been a functionary of some Roman officer, or private stew- | 


g, afd, and who, perhaps, used the stamp to save himself the those illustrated on the stage, where li 


trouble of writing his name. 
: the Greek character is in the possession of the Antiquarian 


B i, Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


g _ It will be perceived, that, however curious these relics of 
¢ literature may be, they do not bear any connection with the 
art of printing books. The origin of this inventicn seems to 
be quite independent of a preceding knowledge of impressing 


! by means of stamps. What is, however, woithy of remark, 


the art of printing books, though on a rude principle, was 
, known in use among the Chinese at least fourteen hun- 
dred before it was invented in Europe. The printing 
) of the Chinese has never resembled any thing of the kind in 
From the first, it has been conducted without 
has been, and continues to be, 


? ceives the impression ing smoothed over with a brush. 
i There is reason to infer that the art of printing, as thus prac- 
by the Chinese, may have originated through a know- 
of the still more ancient Chaldean mode of printing by 


blocks oa 
To be continued. 


JHE FRENCH AND BRITISH DRAMA. | 


Tus drama in France, as well as in ow own country, 


| 


séemis at present rather at a discount. Nor is this tobe won. 
dered at ; for, independently of the fact, that for some time 
past, som ny brilliant or striking in that t has 
a . real drama of life which has been exhibited 

for the last twelve months, so far exceeds, in variety 
and intensity of interest, any thing which the mimic 
representations of the stage could j—its scenes have 
been so much more striking, its changes so much more 
unexpected, and its denouement is yet 60 impenetrable, that 
reality seems suddenly to have assumed the romance and 
mystery of the stage, and the stage itself to have become the 
last representation of the sobriety, and even tenor, which used 
to be the attributes of common life. 

The dramatic talent of the day, such as it is, our readers 
are probably aware, has latterly taken the direction of illus- | 
trating the early history of France. The modern dramatists 
are busily rr in exploring a mine, which, in this coun- 
try, is pretty well worked out, endeavouring to do for their 
country, what Shakespeare has done for the civil wars 
England, and Scott for the times of chivairy, though in a 
spirit abundantly differeat from either of their Lag | a 
Shakespeare, conversant with every form of life, and, t 
fore, tolerant of all opinions, has no theory to favour—no 
peculiar views of society and polity to enforce or assail. 
Good and evil, virtue and vice, happiness and misery, are to 
him necessary fragments of one grand picture ; in the darkest 
scenes of bloodshed and strife, through which he moves, he 
sees some gleam of humanity enlightening the gloom ; in the 
sunniest spots of life, some lurking and melancholy shadows ; 
while, even amidst the tempest and the whirlwind of warring 
ponieete there are pauses in which, ever and anon, are 

the still, small whispers of serenity and This 
versatility of mind in Shakespeare, which enables him, like 
the universal sun, to look placidly on all things, was favoured 
by the character of the period in which he lived. Those were 
the days of action, not of thought. The great questions which 
have since divided, and are now agitating the world, slept 
unheard of in the womb of time. Opinions had not assumed 
consistency or form, far less arrayed themselves in hostile 
opposition to each other. The strong prejudices and clashing 
opinions of later centuries had not taught men to view the 
past through a distorting-or a partial medium, or to seek in 
the fictitious representations of former days a vehicle by which 
on or morals, might 

insinuated, or iling views and passions of the 

flattered or 

Those days of indifference, however, are gone by. The 
great questions which were unheard of in the sixteenth cen- 
tury have since been pegenss and discussed with vehemence 
by divided senates and contending armies. Our great novelist 
views the past with a kindly feeling, because a reverence for 
antiquity in all things is one of > aos principles which he 
carries into the actual business and duties of life. Thus he 
spreads a glow over all his pictures of former days, bri 
forward into sunshine the splendours of the tilt-yard and 
banquet, while he hides ‘‘ the loop-hole grates where captives 
veep ;” and dilates with com ncy on individual instances 


' of the penne courtesy, loyalty and constant service of the 


antique world, while he passes over its too general selfishness, 
misery, and crime. 

The very opposite view, and one at least as exaggerated, 
is taken, as might be expected, by the modein dramatists ot 
France, who, while they have borrowed from Sir Walter 
Scott the hint of dressing up for modern purposes their ancient 
annals, have treated him much in the same way as Caliban 
does Prospero, after he has bestowed on him the gift of lan- 
guage,—they turn his materials against himself, and use them 
only to degrade that state of society, which he has painted in 
colours so seductive, ‘This, then, is the leading fault of the 
modern French dramatists, in their sketching from the earlier 
oi of France,—the colour is too uniformly sombre and 

joomy. 

, The editor of the Journal has extracted the above judi- 
cious observations from an able article in the Foreign Fi} 

terly Review for January, 1832, a work which may be es. 
teemed as one of the best and least somnolent of the quarterly 
periodicals. He may be permitted the concluding remark, 


not that the decline of the drama in Britain, where it is more 


sensibly observed than on the Continent, has doubtless been 
eff.cted by the almost total want of sympathy which prevails 
betwixt the minds and actions of the poe enerally, and 

e is uniformly painted 


A not very dissimilar stamp in | in false or illusive colours, or in a fantastic form. ‘fo the 


exceedingly imperfect admonitions and amusements of the 
drama have succeeded, it isto be hoped, a more rational 
mode of instruction in morals, and a more innocent order of 
entertainments, 


DAMASCUS. 

J. 8. Buckrycuam, whose enterprising travels in divers 
eastern countries are well known, and esteemed for the 
valuable and correct information which they afford, both as 
regards the most interesting relics of antiquity, and the mer- 
cantile character and capacities of various half.civilized 
nations, presents the following view of the trade and other 
peculiarities of the city of Damascus, in his travels among 
the Arab tribes, which will be appreciated by intelligent 
inquirers after facts of this useful nature : 

‘The narrowest streets of Damascus are wider than 
the generality of those at Cairo, and will conveniently 
admit of a laden camel marching in the centre, with room 
‘sor a foot passenger to move in safety oneach side. The 

reater number of the streets, indeed, would allow two 

aden camels to pass each other without incommoding 
those on foot; and many are as wide as the great strect 
by which we first traversed Damascus, on entering it from 
the southward, as before described. The bazaars are appro- 

iated each to the sale of its separate class of articles, which 
is usual, indeed, throughout the Turkish dominions. Those 
in which the more valuable commodities are vended, are 


generally roofed in, with apertures left to admit light and 


to places so constantly thronged as are these resorts of pur- 
chase and sale. The bazaars appeared to.us to be ali well fur- 
nished with the articles of commerce in general requisition 
here, and the traders seemed to be more wealthy and 

able than the same class of persons in Egypt The 

are seldom opened before ten o’clock in the forenoon, and 
rarely continue open longer than two o'clock in the afternoon 
making their period of business, therefore, only four hows 
in the day ‘The persons who attend in them to serve the 
customers, under the eye of the master, are well dressed, 
obliging, and polite; and generally succeed, by their coms 
plimentary of add and agreeable manners, in in- 
ducing their visitors to purchase more of them than they at 
first intended. On the whole, there is perhaps no part of a 
modern Turkish or Arabian city, where the pictures of the 
Arabian tales pass so frequently and completely before the 
view as in a crowded bazaar ; and to an observant spectator, 
it is one of the most agreeable and entertaining raa:bles that 
he can take. 

“In Damascus, all kinds of Indian commodities—but 
particularly spices, cotton manufactures, coarse and fine 
muslins, chintzes, and gold stuffs—are in great demand, 
and considerable quantities of them are sold at h 
pee. These come from India by the Persian Gulf, 

ssora, Bagdad, and Aleppo, and are consequently bur- 
dened with all the heavy expenses of land carriage througb 
such a circuitous route. te is here, among other great 
cities of the Levant, including Constantinople, Smyrna, 
and the whole of Asia Minor, thata vast field would be 
found for the consumption of Indian commodities, if 
they could be brought to their respective markets at a 
less cost, and rendered available to all classes, instead of 
being confined, as they now are by their heavy prices, to the 
opulent only. 

‘* The few manufactures of England that have yet found 
their way into the bazaars of Damascus, are much oe 
after, and held in very high esteem, particularly light wool f 

lothes of gay , printed cottons and chintzes, and silk 
and cotton shawls made in imitation of those of Cashmere. 
As these are not imported direct from England to Syria, but 
come through the markets of Malta, Smyrna, the Greek, 
Islands, and Alexandria, at each of which places the prices 
become enhanced by new charges, they sell here at exorbitantly 
high rates, and would very handsomely repay the adventurer 
of @ small ship freighted with such a cargo, to be landed at 
some port on the coast. To these, however, might be added 
a considerable number of other articles, which, from the 
cheap rate at which they could be furnished from England, 
would only need be known, to be in great demand. 

‘* The great supply of wearing apparel for the fashionable 
persons of both at brought from Con- 
stantinople, ready made These are mostly new, but a large 
quantity of clothes that have been previously worn, are also 
a from the Turkish capital for the bazaars of this city, 
and distributed indeed over the greater part of the empire. - 

«« Among other various manufactures to be found in the 
bazaars of Damascus are very superb caparisons for horses, 
of which the Turks, and indeed all the eastern nations, are 
extremely fond. The best of these are considered to be made 
in Roomeleea, by which the people here generally understand 
European Turkey ; a number of fine bridles, martingales, 
and silver and em breast pieces, come also from 
Persia. ‘The fire-arms are chiefly of French aud German 
manufacture, but got upin amore highly ornamented style than 
would be pleasing to European taste, being expressly pre- 
pared for this market. ‘l'hose who are the most choice, how+ 
ever, in the selection of their arms, prefer to have the barrels 
of their muskets and pistols made of the old wavy iron found 
in the ancient sword-blades of the country, with French or 
German ornaments, but with Enylish locks. The sabre 
blades are almost all of the old Persian or Damascus manu- 
facture, the art of inaking them being no longer known or 

city. : 

’ silk seen im the bazaars of Damascus 1s incipal 
of Chinese and Indian manufacture ; the furs fas ron 
Russia, Georgia, Circassia, and Armenia; the velvu rom 
Italy ; copper from Asia Minor ; lead, tin, and iron from 
England, through Smyrna , and various other articles of an 
inferior kind from Germany and France. The domestic 
manufactures of Damascus are very few, and consist chiefly 
in silk stuffs plain, coloured, and embroidered with gold; 
fabrics of pjain cotton, and cotton and silk mized, all 
for home consumption, and mostly of broad —— or wavy 
patterns for the caftans of the Turkish dress. hey are as 
well made as they could be of the same materials in any part 
of Europe, Engiand and France, perhaps, excepted ; we 
far as I could learn, the manufactory was neitter slow, intri- 
cate, nor expensive. They are worn by persons of the highest 
rank in the city, while their moderate price and great dma- 
bility render them also in great request among the middle 
ranks of society Besides the r bazaars, in which the 
articles enumerated are generally found, there aie also open 
bazaars in which household furniture and wearing apparel, 
both old and new, are sold by public auetion. Oneach side 
of these bazaars are always a number of brokers and other 
purchasers seated on benches that range along the 
who smoke their pipes and take their coffve as if their only 
object in assembling was ease and pleasur The auctioneer, 
who is also the crier, takes the article to be soid, and elevating 
it in bis arms, when portable, walks along the whole of the 
range, repeating the last offer in a loud voice ; and as he 
rem once the length of the bazaar with each article, the 
highest price offered during his walk is the one at which it 
must be sold, The sale is not so expeditious as by the 
method pursued in Europe ; but it is more advantageous to 
the owner of the goods, from the increased probability 
obtaining good prices ; and this, indeed, is evinced by the 
fact that articles are seldom or ever sold for half their mar- 
ket price, as is the case in many of the hurried auctions 
England,” 
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 BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 


DR. ALEXANDER MURRAY—coneluded. 


Whitsunday, 1791,” continues Dr. Murray, ‘I 
returned to school, able to read Eutropius, Ovid, Cesar, and 
Ruddiman’s Grammar, in an intelligent, but not very cor- 
rect style. I certainly knew a great deal of words and mat- 
ters, but my prosody was bad, and my English not fluent 
nor elegant. I found the young class reading Ovid and 
Casar, and afterwards Virgil. I laughed at the difficulty 
with which they prepared their lessons, and often obliged 
them, by reading them over, to assist the work of prepara- 
tion. My kind master never proposed that I should join 
them. He knew, indeed, that my time at school was un- 
certain ; and he not only remitted a great part of my fees, 
but allowed me to read any book which I pleased. I studied 
his humour, and listened to his stories about his college life, 
in the University of Aberdeen, where he had been regularly 
bted, and where he had been the.class-fellow of Dr. Beattie. 

“TI found my school fellow, Robert Cooper, reading Livy, 
the Greek Grammar, and the Greek New Testament. A 
few days before going to school this season, 1 had formed 
am acquaintance with John Hunter, a miner, under Mr. 
George Mure, and who lived in the High Row of the 
Miner’s Village, at Mr. Heron’s lead-mines. This man and 
his family had come from Lead-hills. He shewed me many 


civilities, and gave me use of the following books, that had 


belonged to a brother of his, then deceased :—Luciana, Dia- 


logi, cum Tabula Cebetis, Greek and Latin; a Greek New | 


Testament ; Homer’s Iliad, Greek and Latin, in two small 
volumes; Buchanani Historia Rerum Gest. Scoticarum ; 
and Buchanani Opera Poetica. The first portion of my 


wages had gone to Dumfries or Edinburgh, to buy Moore's 
I got the Gram. | 
mar, but I forget how I obtained the Lexicon. My master | 


Greek Grammar and Schrevelii Lexicon. 


allowed me to pass over Ceasar, Ovid, Virgil, and Sallust, 


of which last, however, 1 borrowed copies, and read them | 


privately, or at times with the young class, Dr. George 


‘Mure was one of the young class, and my intimate friend. 


After I had read my own lessons, I almost always read along 
with him his lesson in Virgil and Sallust. But Mr. Cra- 
mond permitted me to read Livy along with Robert Cooper, 
and Buchanan’s History by myself. Robert Cooper was 
indolent, and I was proud to see that I had overtaken him, 
and could repeat Greek Grammar, and read Greek in the 
New Testament with more ease He was given to taw, but 
I joined in no sports, but sat all day in the school. My 
amusement consisted in reading books of history and poetry, 
brought to school by the other scholars, At home I attacked 
Homer, and attempted to translate him by the help of the 
Latin translation. In June, 1791, we were allowed to read 
a daily lessson in the first book and volume of the Iliad, 
which we prepared in the school. But 1 kept the second 
volume at home, and pored on it, till 1 fairly became, in an 
incorrect way, master of the sense, and was delighted with 
it. I remember that the fate of Hector and Sarpedon, affected 
me greatly. And no sensation was ever more lively than 
what I felt on first reading the passage which declares that 
‘ Jupiter rained drops of blood on the ground, in honour of 
son Sarpedon, who was to fall far from his country.’ M 

ice was to lay down a new and difficult book, after it 

wearied me ; to take up another—then a th'rd—and to 
resume this rotation freqently and laboriously. I always 
strove to seize the sense ; but when I supposed that I had 
succeeded, I did not weary myself with analyzing every sen- 
tence. About that time, | formed a sort of axiom, that every 
language must have a certain number of words, and that, in 
learning a language, the student is not master of it till he 
have seen all these. I therefore always liked to turn over 
dictionaries as well as te read authors. 

“In July, 1791, I found my Greek knowledge increase. 
I began to translate sentences into Greek, by help of certain 
see at the end of Schrevelius And so far as I remem- 

r, I, during that summer or autumn, attempted tointroduce 
myself to your aw letters in Greek and Latin. The 
Greek one was short, and, no doubt, very inaccurate likewise, 
but less exceptionable. From that time you began to give 
me the use of books, and good advice as to my future be- 
haviour and studies, which, in my situation, were very desir- 
able. Ihad from you the loan of Longinus—the (Edipus 
Tyrannus—a volume of Cicero’s Orations, which I read with 
gseat delight—and some others. All that summer and har- 
vest were devoted to hard and continued reading, which was 
not limited to words in Greek and Latin, but extended to the 
history and in the several books. I carried Homer in 
my pocket a , and studied him with great diligence. 

I had long possessed the Hebrew letters, and knew the 
meanings of many words. I was now determined to learn 
that language. I sent for a Hebrew Grammar to Edinburgh, 

the man who rode post. He brought me Robertson’s 
mmar, and the first edition ot that book, which contains 

the Arabic alphabet in the last leaf. Mr. Cramond, to whom 
I shewed it, in September, 1791, at the time when I received 
it, informed me, that he once was able to read Hebrew, but 
that he had now forgotten itentirely. 1 had for a long time 
known the Alphabet; [ found the Latin easy and intelli. 
gible ; I soon mastered the points ; and, in the course of a 
month, got into the whole system of Jewish grammar. On 
an accidental visit to New Galloway, I was told by Joha 
Heron, a cousin of mine, and father to Robert Heron, author 
of several works, that he could give me a small old Lexicon 
belonging to his son. This present was to me astonishingly 
ble It contained, besides, the words and their Latin 
interpretations, the book of Ruth in the original Whes 
I came home, some person informed me, that a relation of 
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Str Wilson s, in Auchinleck, then living in’ Minigeff wil |’ 


age, hat in her possession a Hebrew bible, the property of 


ner brother, Mr. William Wilson, a dissenting clergyman in  &c., dec., which they, with g 


lreland She consented to let me have the use of it for | 
several months. It was a small edition in several volumes, | 


I forget from which press. I made good use of this loan 
I read it throughout, and many passages and books of it a 
number of times. 

*«1 returned to school in summer, 1792, and read Latin 
and Greek, rather for practice than in a rudimental way. 
The fault of our teacher was a slovenly inattention to gram- 


lege, and is, more or less, the evil of all country schools. In 
return for this, be was kind, familiar, and communicative, 
His foible was the love of drink. He had nobody to prepare 
a comfortable meal for him in his little way, and he went to 
the alehouse in order to avoid the wearisomeness and inatten- 
tion which distressed him at home. You know he at length 
became unfit for any public situation. Yet, had I been 
placed under a more formal and regular master, I should 
never have been able to make a respectable - For 
the broken state of my time would have compelled me to wait 
on children in low and young classes, in order to get by 
memory every part of the rudiments. And every absent win- 
ter, and inaccuracy in reading, would have been a pretext for 
beginning me anew in the rudiments and grammar. _All the 
accurate men have this way of thinking. Mr. Dalzel, the 
| professor of Greek, rebuked me severely for looking into 
| Plato and Aristophanes in my first year at college. I 
| received his admonitions, but still persisted in reading those 
| writers, Desultory study is, no doubt, a bad thing; but a 
_ lad whose ambition never ceases, but stimulates him inces- 
| santly, enlarges his mind and range of thought by excursions 

>: yond the limits of regular forms. 

‘In 1792, I read portions of Homer, Livy, Sallust, and 
any other author used in the school. In the autumn, 1792, 


to Glasgow University. 
of funds. 
Thomas Birkmyre, miller, of Minigaff Miln, and taught his 
, children during that season till March, 1793. My wages 
' were only thirty shillings, but my object was to get a resi- 
dence near Newton Stewart, and to have liberty of going, in 
the winter forenights, to a school taught by Mr. 
Martin, in Brigend, of Cree. Several young lads attended 
it with a view to exercise themselves in reading —— poetry, 
and in spending their hours agreeably, Martin had been at 
Edinburgh, and many new books, such as the Bee, 
Duncan’s Cicero, some of the best English collections, and so 
forth. In the Miln, I got Gulliver's Travels, and Clarke's 
Evidences of Christianity. 1 did not understand the one, 
nor care much for the other My companions at the nightly 
school were William Gifford, lately a writer’s first clerk in 
Edinburgh, one Thomas Baird, a clerk to a tobacconist, John 
Mackilwraith, son-in-law to John M‘Kie, lately merchant in 
ZastleDouglas. Jchn Mackilwraith was an old friend, for his- 
father-in-law was tenant of Kitterick in 1783. From him I 
got the loan of Bailie’s English Dictionary, which I studied, 
and learnt from it a vast variety of useful matters. I gained 
trom it the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, the Anzlo-Saxon pater- 
noster, and many words in that venerable dialect. This 
enabled me to read Hicke’s Saxon Grammar, without diffi- 
culty, after 1 went to Edinburgh, and led the way to the 
Visi-Gothic and German. About the end of autumn, 1792, 
I had procured, from one Jack Roberts, a small Welsh 
History of Christ and the Apostles. I had seen atranslation, 
_ or rather the original English, of this book in former years, 
| but I could not get access to it after I had the Welsh in my 
possession. 1 mused, however, a good deal on the quota- 
tions from Scripture that abound it, and got acquainted with 
nrany Welsh words and sentences. If | had a copy of the 
Bible in any language of which 1 know the alphabet, | could 
make considerable progress in learning it without grammar or 
dictionary, This is done by minute observation and compa 
rison of words, terminations and phrases. It is the method 
dictated by necessitv, in the absence of all assistance. 
| “In 1391, I bid the loan of a stray volume of the 
| Ancient Universe History from my neighbour schoolfellows, 
_ the Maclurgs, wao lived in Gienhoash, below Risque. It 
contained the history of the ancient Gauls, Germans, Abys- 
sinians and others. It included a very incorrect copy of the 
| Abyssinian alphabet, which, however, I transcribed, and 
kept by me for future occasions. 1 was completely master 
of the Arabic alphabet, by help of Robertson's Grammar, 
in the end of which (first edition) it is given in the most 
accurate manner. 

“In the autumn of 1792, about the time I went to the 
Miln, I had, inthe hour of ignorance and ambition, believed 
myself capable of writing an epic poem. For two years 
before, or rather from the time that 1 had met with Paradise 
Lost, sublime poetry was my favourite reading. Homer had 
encouraged this taste, and my schoolfellow, George Mure, 
had lent me, in 1791, an edition which 
is, in many passages, a sublime and pathetic performance. 
1 copied Floral, =" the book was lent only for four days, 
and carried the MS. about with me. I chose Arthur, genera: 
of the Britons, for my hero, and during the winter 1792-3 
wrote several thousaud of blank verses about his achieve 
ments. This was my first attempt in blank verse. In 1790, 
I pad yarns ‘The Grave,’ a poem by Blair, and com- 
mitted it almost entirely to memory. - 

** | passed the summer of 1793 at home, and in long visits t 
my friends in Newton Stewart, and other parts, I used te 
live weeks with James M’Harg, and to write in com- 
pany with him ridiculous burlesque poems on any subject that 
struck our fancy. At Newton Stewart, at that time, I read 
with great interest, Tom Paine’s works, in which M’Harg and 
I did not feel ourselves much concerned We both liked 
liberty ; but I remember that the death of the King of France, 
which I read in January, 1793, in a newspaper, almost made 
me cry; and 1 hated Marat and Robespierre. M’Harg 
bad a practice of preying on the creulity of ignorant peo 


I could not imitate him, for want 


athaniel 


‘sense. Duri 


| 
| 


my companion, Cooper, left the school, and went, I believe, | 
In the winter, 1792-3, I engaged myself with | 


| in its po state. 


fit: who were not able to seed, txt heen Jecobens 
Je told them a world of lies about the success of the French, 
t and absurd joy, communi 
+g ag rs. We both did a little too much ia 

is wicked way, for we thought these people below par in 

a that summer | destroyed Arthar and his 
Britons, and began to translate from Buchanan’s poetical 
works, bis Fratres Franciscani 1 made an attempt to obtain 
Mochrum school, but Mr. Steven, minister of that parish,who 
received me very kindly, told me that it was . 


promised, 
, that my youth would be objected to by the heritors end 
matical minutiz, which hurt my future appearance at Col- | 


* Some time in summer 1793, I formed an acquaintance 
with Wm. Hume, a young lad who intended to become an 
Antiburgher clergymaa, and who kept a private school in 
Newton Stewart. About the same time you introduced me 
to several members of Wigton. My friend-’ 
ship with Mr. Hume procured me the loan of several sew 
books, I paid a visit to Mr. Donnan, in Wigton, an excel- 
lent man and scholar, He examined me on Homer, which I' 
read ad aperturam libri, in a very tolerable, though not very’ 
correct manner. He gave me Cicero, de Naturéd Deorum, ’ 
which I studied with great ardour, though a speculative’ 
treatise. 1 was enthusiastically fond of Cicero, as my dic- 
tionary gave me a most affecting accouni of the merits and: 
fate of that great man. In 1791, I bought for a trifle a MS. 
volume of the lectures of Arnold Drackenburg, a German) 

rofessor, on the lives and writings ef the Roman — 
rom Livius Andronicus to Quinctilian. This was a J 
work, and I resolved to trans/ate and publish it. 1 remained’ 
at home during the winter of 1793-4, and employed myself 
in thattask. My translation was neither elegant nor correct.’ 
My taste was improving; but a knowledge of t phra- 
seology and correct diction cannot be acquired without some 
acquaintance with the world, and with the human character 
The most obscure and uninteresting 
parts of the Spectator, World, Guardian, and Pope’s Works 
were those that described life and manners. The parts of 
those works which I then read with rapture, were accounts of: 
tragic occurrences of great but unfortunate men, and poetry 


_ that addressed the passions. Ln spring 1794, oo a reading 
r. Strang, 


| relief cle 


of Blair’s Lectures. ‘The book was lent by 
ate an, to a Hume, and sub-lent to me. In 
5 seen a volume of an encycl ia, but found ; 
considerable difficulties in of 
scientific terms, with which those books abound. 

Early in 1794 I resolved to go to Dumfries, and 
my translation to the booksellers there. As I had doubt 
History of the Latin Writers, 

ikewise com a number of chiefly in the Scot- 
tish déalect, i I went to 
Dumfries in June, 1794, and found that neither of the two 
booksellers there would undertake to publish my translation ; 
but I got a number of subscription papers printed, in order to 
promote the publication of the poems. I collected by myself 
and friends four or five hundred subscriptions, At Gatehouse, 
a merchant there, an old friend, gave me a very curious and 
large printed copy of the-Pentateuch, which had belonged to 
the celebrated Andrew Melvin, and the Hebrew Diciio 
of Pagninus, a huge folio During the visit to Dumfries ¥ 
was introduced to Robert Burns, who treated me with oa 
kindness ; told me, that if I could get out to college wit 
publishing my poems, it would be better, as my taste was 
young and not formed, and I would be ashamed of my pro- 
ductions when I could write and judge better. I understood 
this, and resolved to make publication my last resource. Jao 
Dumfries I bought six or seven plays of Shakespeare, and 
never read any thing except Miltoo, with more rapture and 
enthusiasm. I had seen Ais poems before. 
** During this summer, my friend M‘Harg,was in —_—— 
employed as a hawker, or itinerant dealer in tea, &c. He 

ribed my situation to James Kinnear, a journeyman 

printer, a very respectable man, who informed him, that if I 
could be bronght into town, Dr. Baird and several other 
gentlemen w take notice of me. I communicated this 
to you,—you countenanced the measure, and, in wence, 
I arrived in Edinburgh in the beginning of November 1794.” 

Such is Dr. Murray’s singular narrative, on which any 
comment would but weaken the impression which it is ealeu 
lated to convey. On his arrival in Edinburgh, we proceed 
to state, he was kindly received by Mr. Kinnear. The oaly 
letter of introduction which he brought to town, was one from 
Mr. Maitland to Dr. Baird, who received him with great kiad- 
ness. Too much praise cannot be paid to these two gentlemen 
for their generous conduct, particularly as they were strangers 
to each other, and were actuated solely by the motive of bringing 
into notice indigent merit, and opening to a young manof extra~ 
ordinary promise a wider field for the cultivation of bis 
genius and talents. Nor was Murray unworthy of the Re 
tronage of these respectable individuals. On the first day 
after his arrival in town he underwent an examinatioa in 
presence of Dr. Baird, Dr. Finlayson, and Dr. Moodie ; 
and, to use the language of one of his examinators, he read 
ad aperturam libri, and also explained and analyzed aece- 
rately a of French, an ode of Horace, a page of 
Homer, and a Hebrew psalm. In consequence of his un- 
common acquirements, not only the direct advantages of the 
college were procured to him without expense, but such 
pecuniary aid was extended to him as was necessary for the 
effectual prosecution of his studies. At the end of two years 
he obtained a bursary from the town; and about that time 
he began to support himself by carrying on private teaching. 
Dr. Baird continued through life his faithful friend and 
patron.— Murray's Luerary Histery of Galloway, secona 


edition. 

[Dr. Murray, after this period, prosécuted a successful 
career as aman of letters. In 1806, he undertook the minis- 
terial charge of the parish of Urr, in his native county, which 
he resigned in 1812, on being appointed Professor of Oriental 
languages at Edinburgh. Unfortunately, the weakly con- 
stitution of this extraoidinary genius sank under the fatigues 
of his first session ; and he died universally aud deeply 
amented April 15, 1813.] 
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through the intervals. 


| settled. 


Hil 


i! 


Fifer 


having no connection with was, 

stratum was still limestone. Some miles below Galt, there is a 
marked 
route of the wagons in their visits to the q , from scat- 

ing as they went evinci' 
a farm of 100 acres, for which he had paid down 
1001. The soil was a good rich sandy loam, worth in 

Britain 35s. per acre at least of rent. 

** The forest is here thin, probably not having more than 
»it quite ible to gui 

the land for wheat, of which he expected 
probably him the rice of b allow kim 
i price of his . allow him 
besides for his labour and maintenance, from 

There are some delightful need in 
a 


if 
8 


» & place of some importance. 
Brandtford, a pretty considerable vil 
of land in this quarter having been 

It is man government, 

; who account for rent and sales to the chi There had 
a sale of vi lots this day, and for the first time I 

, saw the Indians assembled in any number. The lots sold 
for 256i. one fourth of an acre, which is an immense price 
‘ia Canada, and argues an ——_ of Brandtford con- 
’ tinuing to prosper. Many of the Indians are now beginning 


e belonging 


y! to acquire settled habits, and to cultivate farms, but many 


} More are yet totally abandoned to idleness and debauchery. 
The to Ancaster is partly forest, partly 
he soil is chiefly clay. Ancaster stands high, 

, with some fine farms about it, healthy and well watered. 
Immediately before reaching Hamilton, we come to the brink 

| of a high limestone ridge, and command a magnificent view 
of the rich flat below, extending to Lake Ontario. At St. 
Catherine’s, a small town dependent upon the Welland 
Canal, we that work, and saw some of the wooden 
“ The country through which I travelled next day lies 
between the great limestone ridge and Lake Untario. This 
remarkable ridge extends from Genessee country, in the 
York, and, crossing the Niagara River, forms 

the celebrated falls. It is beautifully diversified with wood- 


, Jand, orchards, and farms, is very productive, and settling 


with considerable rapidity. On Monday evening I con- 
cluded thio eny by seaching friend’s house 


at the falls, 


4 
% Emigration to the United States, I may notice the current 


** Before proceeding to the third branch of my letter, viz, 


average prices of some articles in Upper » at this date. 
May, 1831 :— 
Ploughs from £110 0 to £2 0 O Currency. 
W agyous 16 0 0 
Varm horses, 
oven for to 15 0 
ven t 0 0 to 1210 0 ir 
“ows 0 tw 3 0 
ji, - - 0 5 0 t& 076 
Swine - 010 0 w& 0 15 O per cwt. 
- - 00 
Farm ‘servanis 
senum - 24-0 0 to» 30 0 O and board 
vemale do do. 1210 0 w 15 0 O 


¢ 

May 1, 1831—Prices of Farm Produce. 

neat per bushel of lbs. - £0 5 0 

Raley do. - - 03 

1 ton . - - - 5 

Ca (Maite) per babel of me. 036 

Petatoes do, fom 0 1 3 to O 110 

«bourers were receiving last spring about eight dollars, 
go ~~ shillings per month, and board, at the canals and 


works, 


150,000 bushels. Five bushels of wheat are allowed to 


, rom Burlington Bay, and in 1830 the export had reached 
te barrel of flour,” Agricultural Journal.—To be con- 


Tas or In the ride from Rotterdam te 
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me Hague, says Elhot in his Letter from the North 
Europe, ‘a distance of miles, we passed 
pom is situated half-way between the two. 

ittle town, containing 
Grotius was born here. simple monument is erected over 
his body, which lies in one of the churches, The sculpture 
represents his head, and by the side of it, a child leaning on 
an urn with an inverted torch. The emblem is, pte. 
more significant than was intended, adverting not only to the 
extinction of life, but also, the perversion of talent. The 
same building contains a monument to the memory of William 
the First, Prince of Orange, who was assassinated here in 
1584 Asa specimen of sculpture, itis perfect. At the 
feet of the Prince, recumbent on a marble sarcophagus, the 


favourite is sleeping, who roused him from slumber when | 
some - 


murderers entered his tent in the campaign of 
1572. After the death of his master, the faithful animal 
refused nourishment, and died of a broken heart.” 


Layp Tax mv Enctanv.—The first land tax was in the 
reign of Ethelred 11., with whom the Danes had broken an 
agreement. The invaders committed horrid cruelties and 
devastations all over the kingdom, and the timid Ethelred 
paid them no less than £24,000 for This was levied 
on land, and was called danegelt, by which ignominious name 
the tax, called Land Tax, was first known in England. The 


modern land tax was first established at the Revolution in | 
1688, from which period, to the year 1800, it yielded above 


£227,000,000. 

Pzrrectisitiry.—To bring the minds of men to the same 
level, to bestow upon them all an equal deli of per- 
ception, or the same accuracy of judgment, would be as chi- 
merical as the wild — of universal monarchy, or 
universal fraternity. The storm of passion cannot be allayed 
by any magic of words; the bitterness of opposing parties 
cannot be sweetened While 


appreciate ideas that seem 
but of one si value, some prejudices may be 
allayed. Did not the end 
less diversity of human disposition make language as various 
and icious as itself, or could greater precision be used in 
estimating human character, some healing assimilation might 
be for among the jarring opinions of our fellow- 
creatures. But the nature of man does not admit of absolute 
modes ; and his hest destiny in seems an indefinite 
approximation t- ions which he never can attain,— 
Chenevi’s Essay on Che ‘acter, 
GARDENING—Manrcu. 


The present is, or ought to be, a busy season for the gar- 
dener. According to Guipe to tue OncuarD 
awn Krrcuen Garpew,” one of the best modern works on 
the subject, he should finish planting all sorts of fruit trees 
and beeches, and mulch newly planted trees with rotten or 
half rotten dung ; also plant out strawberries. The pruning 
of fruit trees must be completed as early in this month as 
possible, if it has not been done already, except the fig, which 
must be deferred till the next month. Grafting of all sorts 
of apples, pears, plums, and cherries, must be performed this 
month. Thin out early grapes in the stove and forcing-house ; 
and continue to force seedling strawberries for successive 
crops to those of last month. If straw has been used for a 
covering to the fruit, and has become damp, or contracted 
any unpleasant smell, it must be removed, and sweet dry straw 
supplied in its room, In the kitchen garden, force cucum- 
bers and melons in frames, kidney beans in the forcing- 
house or stove, and Elford rhubarb and sea-kale under pots. 
Sow on a moderate hot-bed celery and celeriac, radishes, 
small salading, aud setragonia expansa. Sow in the open 
borders and quarters asparagus, beet, cabbages, carrots, celery, 
curled and Hamburgh parsley, leeks, lettuces, Neapolitan 
kale, onions, parsnips, pease and beans, round spinach, sal- 
sify, sea kale, scorsonera skirrets, &c. Fork over asparagus 
beds, and make new ones, Plant out the small onions which 
have been sown thick last spring, for the purpose of procuring 
large bulbs ; also early potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, chives, 
garlic, rocambole, shallots, rhubarb, and sea kale. 


Iwvoxicatino Exeruants.—The Indian-Mohammedans 
take great pleasure in making elephants drunk, ‘‘ by certain 
drugs mixed up with the wax from the human ear,” and setting 
them to fight. Tigers and elephants also enter upon the 
arena in mortal combat, and tigers and buffaloes, or alli- 

tors; or in the absence of such lofty excitement, it is 

an amusing pastime to throw in a tame antelope or 
stag, and see it torn to by a leopard. Tigers and 
leopards are frequently tamed, and brought into the room after 
breakfast as an English gentleman would exhibit a favourite 
spaniel.— Atheneum. 


Da. Cuatmens’s Praven on tue Pestivence.—‘' Do 


thou, O Lord, ward off from us the farther inroads ratiy 
desolating , which, in its mysterious progress over 
per man made such fearful ravages among the 


 thus:—In 
_ natural ; in Austria, don’t talk politics; in France, give 


| in Germany, a 
, don't spit. With these 


families of other lands. Hitherto, U God! thou hast dealt 
mildly and mercifully with the city of our own habitation. 
Do thou pour out the spirit of grace and supplication upen 
its inhabitants, and spare them, if it be thy blessed will, the 
inflictions of that wrath which is so rightfully due to a care- 
Jess and ungodly generation We pray, O Lord! in a more 
between the living and the dead. Save them from the 
attacks of disease—eave them from the obloquies of miscon- 
ception and prejudice—and may they have the i 
and ts of a grateful community to en- 
courage them in their labours. Above all, we pray, O 
God! that the infidelity which places all its reliance. 
causes, may never sway either the councils 
of this city, or the councils of this nation. May there, at 


elements that he has formed—and a and movement, 
and continuance to all things.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. 


Rutzs or Goon Breepinc.—A German prince, who has: 


recentl ished his Tour through Great Britain, informs 
| us ‘hate 


three following are the greatest offences which 
any one can commit against English manners :—“ To put 
his knife to his mouth instead of his fork ; to take up sugar 
or asparagus with his fingers ; or, above all, to spit anywhere 
inaroom. These are certainly laudable prohibitions, and 
well-bred people of all countries avoid such practices— 
though even on these points manners alter greatly ; for Mare 
shal Richelieu detected an adventurer, who himself 
off for a man of rank, by the single circumstance of his 
taking up olives with his fork, and not with his fingers The 
ridiculous thing is the amazing importance which is here 
attached to them. The last named crime is so pedantically 
ribed in England, that seek through all 

in vein to a piece of furniture as a spitti 

box. A Dutchman, who was very uncomfortable for 
want of one, declared, with great indignation, that an Enge 
lishman’s only spitting-box was his stomach. These things 
are, I repeat, more than trivial ; but the most important 


| rules of behaviour in foreign countries almost always regard 
| trivialities. Had I, for example, to give a few universal 


rules to a young traveller, I should seriously counsel him 


aples, treat the people brutally; in Rome, be 


many and in 
, the young man 
get on very well,” 


Sanpy Woon’s Prawn or Suprortinc a Wirz.—The 
eccentric and well remembered Sandy Wood, an eminent 
surgeon in Edinburgh, at the out-set of his professional 
career, married Miss Veronica Chalmers, second daughter 
of George Chalmers, W. S., a high] respectable mao, and 
to whose honesty and integrity his fellow-citizens bore the 
most ample testimony, by giving him the popular title ot 
“ Honest George Chalmers.” This marriage turned out 
very fortunate for both parties, though, before it took place, 
there was a danger of it being impeded by the poverty of the 
intended husband. It is related that Mr. Wood, on obtain- 
ing the consent of the lady, proposed himself to Mr. Chal- 
mers as his son-in-law, when that gentleman addressed him. 
thus :—‘‘ Sandy, I have not the smallest objection to you; 


_ but I myself am not rich, and should therefore like to know 
| how you are to support 


a wife and family.” Mr. Wood, 
putting his hand in his pocket, and taking out his lancet. 
case, with a scarlet garter rolled round it, presenting it to 
him, said, ‘‘ 1 have nothing but this Sir, and a determina- 
tion to use my best endeavours to succeed im my profes- 
sion.” Mr. Chalmers was so struck with this straight forward 


and honest reply, that he honestly » * Veronica 
is yours.” 

Inocutatino Curese.—What will the nuity of man 
not contrive? A method has been discovered of inoculating 


cheese: or, in other words, of transposing the character of 
an old cheese into a new one. This rather curious scheme 
is brought forward as a communication to the Agricultural 
Journal for March, by John Robinson, Esq., Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. “If it be required,” says he, 
to communicate to a new cheese the flavour and appearance 
of an old one, it may be done by the insertion in the new 
cheese of portions of the old one containing blue mould. 
The little scoop which is used in taking samples of cheese 


is a ready made means of performing the tion, by in- 
terchanging ten or a dozen of the rolls which it extracts, 
and placing them so as to disseminate the germ of the blue 
mould all over the cheese. A new Stilton cheese treated 
in this way, and well covered over from the air for a few 
weeks, becomes thoroughly impregnated with the mould, 
and generally with a flavour hardly to be distinguished from 
_ the old one. I have sometimes treated half a Lancashire 
' cheese in this way, and have left the other half in its natural 
state; and have much amused with the remarks of my 
friends on the striking superiority of the English over the 
Scotch one.” If this ingenious plan be found really success- 
ful on ated trials by others, Mr. Robinson will deser ve 
our thanks for bringing it forward. The next mvention, I 
suppose, we shall hear of, will be that of inoculating legs of 
mutton, and turning them into beef! 
ANGEL, 

, in its primitive sense, signifies a and 
frequently signifies men, when, haat he common notion of 
the term, it is conceived to denote ministering spirits. Angels, 
as celestial intelligences, have been the objects of over-eurie 
ous inquiry and of worship. Paul says, ‘‘ Let no man 

| beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary humility, and the 
| worshipping of angels, intruding into those things he 
| Got seen, — ns, ix. 17. 
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_ that rabbits do not do well when put in cages, or confined 


“~My pear Bovs, 


» Amone other nice things which I promised in my Addresi 
0 tell you of in the Journal, was the proper lines which 


to keep and feed rabbits, should you find convenience for 


doing so; and I now proceed to give the result of m 
own juvenile experience, well es of different writers on 


r beg to offer 
gm two friendly admonitions. In the first place, you must 


this interesting subj 

In entering upon my explanations, I would 
@oatrive to make this and similar avocations, secondary to 
gear ordinary duties or studies ; and, in the second place, 
gou ought on no account to forget to feed, and regularly at- 
tend the animals you keep for your amusement. Poor crea- 
¢ures, they are confined, and wholly dependent on you; and 
& would be the extreme of barbarity to neglect them. If we 
keep any living creatures in a confined state, we enjoin a duty 
n ourselves, of providing for their wants. Depend upon it, 
that the boy will rue the day, unless he have decidedly a 
bad heart, who sits down to a comfortable meal, while hs 
rabbit or his bird—heretofore his idol and his toy, but now, 
in caprice, neglected—pines in its prison, for his appearance 
with its usual daily food. If he be tired of that, which, 
when it was a vovelty, he took so much delight in, he had 
better sell, give away, or even humanely kill it, than suffer 
& to languish its solitary hours in hunger and in thirst. It 

and imprisoned—is he not cruel in the extreme, if 
he omit to farniah it with its daily pittance? 

Of rabbits there are divers kinds ; but it is only the tame 
common Scottish rabbit, that | need here treat of. Wild 
rabbits will breed eleven times in the year, and bring forth 
generally af ponder at this rate, in four 
years, a cou its luce a progeny of almost 
@ million and a half. . 

Notwithstanding the fecundity of the animal in its wild 
state, it is much more profitable when domesticated ; for 
although a — fancier will not suffer his doe to have 
young more than five or six times in a , the luce of 
the tame animal, on account of the pit ya de of ean will 
be greater at the end of the year, than that of a wild one, 
notwithstanding the latter should have double the number 
of litters ; multitudes of the wild rabbits, when young, being 
destroyed by damp, the old bucks, and the numerous four- 
footed animals, which prey on these almost defenceless crea- 
tures, The value of live rabbits varies, or is quite uncertain ; 
and they may be bought from twopence to one shilling the 
pair ; one of the chief objects in keeping common rabbits, is 
that of occasionally furnishing a dish for the table; and, 
therefore, those persons by w are kept, attend as 
particularly to the sort 
the best, as to their colours or shape. 

The short-legged stout rabbits are generally s to 
be the most healthy, and also the best breeders. The large 
hare-coloured variety is much esteemed by some people ; but 
the white, or white mottled with black or yellow, are more 
delicate in flesh. The gray and some of the blacks, approach 
a to the flavour of the wild rabbit, than any others. 

ith respect to the colours of these ani is consi- 
dered good of all colours ; block ie the grada- 
tion ; fawn and white, and gray, hold the third place in esti- 
mation ; - white, with red eyes, is, by some, reckoned 
equal with, and, by others, superior to these ; tortoise-shell, 
(a rich brown and white, and brown, gray, and white,) and 
Wack and white, rank the highest; mouse-colour, though 
a pag by fanciers in general, is much admirec 

a few. 

Wine most important part of the duty of the young rabb: 
fancier, is to erect his rabbit house or hutch on proper prin 
ciples. ‘I'wo objects are particularly to be attendea 
to. The house or rabbitry must be kept always dry and well 
tired ; because the rabbit in its natural state, prefers a dry 
and airy habitation, Some boys keep rabbits in hutches 
made of old tea chests, and this is very well to begin with ; 
but whether kept in these boxes, or in regularly erected 
houses, the place must be kept quite dry, as too much hu- 
midity will cause the rabbits to rot. Where considerable 
numbers are kept, fresh air is of great moment; still they 
should not be exposed to draughts, which may bring ona 
disease called the snuffles—a dangerous and frequently fatal 


malady. 

s who live in large towns, such as Edinburgh, will iv 
waall find considerable difficulty in ing rabbits, as it is 
seldom they have open grounds behind their houses wherein 


ba Fasg ry coustruct their rabbitry. In cases of this nature, | 
tab 


its might be kept on a small scale, in wooden hutches, 


mede out of old egg or tea chests, open in front with spokes | 


like a cage, and having a division to separate the sleeping 
apartment from the feeding place, and a small door betwiat 
the one place and the other. Bu tit will be found, on trial, 


in this manner. ‘The genuine rabbitry must be a small 
house constructed on purpose, where the animals will have 
liberty to feed and amuse themselves, These houses ma 
be built about four feet square, and the same in height, wit 
a sloping roof, covered with thatch, or some other substance, 
that will carry the rain off. This house ought to be paved 
@ the floor, so as to prevent the rabbits from burrowing, 
and undermining the walls. It should be well laid with nice 
dry straw or meadow hay, and possess several boxes with 
the open side downwards, and holes fur the rabbits to go in 
and out. It would also be as well for these holes to be pro- 
vided with doors, which you could shut when necessary. 
To this house there ought to be attached a little open court, 
also paved, and covered completely with open spokes, so as 
to give air and light, as well as to afford you an opportunity 
Of seeing the creatures feeding. 


pe ‘* Three does and a buck,” says he, 
“ will give you a rabbit to eat for every three days in the 
y2ar, which is a much larger quantity of food than any man 
will get by spending half his time in the pursuit of wild ani- 
mals The produce has net long to be waited for; in short, 
they keep an interest constantly alive in a little chap’s mind ; 
and they really cost nothing. The care is all; and the 
habit of taking care of things is, of itself, a most valuable 
ssion.”’ 


On the subject of feeding rabbits, I cannot do better than 
offer the followimg extract from ‘‘ The Boy’s Own Book.” 
** 1f too much food be given at once, the animals will get 
disgusted with, and refuse it, so that a rabbit may be nearly 
starved by affording it too great a quantity of food. Most 
rsons feed their rabbits twice ; but, for our own part, we 
feed ours thrice a-day. To a full grown doe, without a lit- 
ter, in the morning, we give a little hay, or dry clover, and 
a few of such vegetables as are in season ; in the afternoon, 
we put two handfuls of good corn into her trough ; and at 
uight, we give her a boiled toe or two, more vegetables, 
and, if her hutch be clear of what we gave her in the morn- 
ing, but by no means otherwise, a little more hay or clover. 
If you give rabbits more hay than they can eat in a few 
hours, except it be to a deve just about to litter, they 
will tread it under foot, and waste it; if you give them 
but a moderate a at a time, they will eat and 
enjoy it. Generally aking, rabbits prefer green or 
food to corn ; bes to make them 
eat a sufficient proportion of solid food, to keep them in health ; 
occasionally, instead of corn, we give our rabbits a few split 
or whole gray peas. When a doe has a litter by her side, 
and also for tabbits recently weaned, we soak the a few 
hours previously to putting them in the trough. a rabbit 
will not eat a proper quantity of corn, we mix a small quan- 
tity of squeezed tea-leaves with her portion, and stint her 
Pp ionately in green meat. Barley-meal, dry as well as 
scalded, we occasionally use, to fatten for the table, or 
to bring a poor rabbit into good condition ; and, in winter, 
when greens are scarce, but not otherwise, we feed with fresh 
ins, mixed with oats, peas, meal, or pollard. Tea-leaves, 
in small quantities, well squeezed, may at all times be given, 
by way of a treat; but it is highly improper to make a 
daily substitute for green meat. 

€ Almost all the vegetables and roots used for the table 
may be given to rabbits; in preference to all others, we 
choose celery, parsley, and the roots and wee ees 
and, in this choice, the animals themselves tily agree 
with us; lettuces, the leaves, and, what are much better, the 
stumps of cabbages and cauliflowers, they eat with avidity, 
but they must be given to them with a sparing hand ; sm 
parsnips, and even potatoes in a raw state, we occasionally 
afford our stock, on an emergency, when better roots, or good 
greens, are scarce, In the spring time, no soft meat is 
better for them than tares, so that they be not wet; in fact, 
no green meat ought to be given to rabbits when there is much 
moisture on its surface. We have heard of some country 

rsons feeding their rabbits on marshmallows, but we never 

so ourselves, Dandelions, milk-thistles, or sow thistles, 
we know, by long experience, they take in preference to all 
other food, except celery, parsley, and carrots ; and nothing, 
we are convinced, as green meat, can be better for them. 

** It must be remembered, that a doe will eat nearly twice 
as much when suckling as at other times; and, when her 
litter begin to eat, the allowance of food must be eee | 
increased In our own rabbitry, we never admit chaff ; 
grains only in a dearth of green food. If we can obtain 
neither greens, roots, nor grains, at feeding time, we make 
it a practice to moisten the corn with water, milk, or, as we 
before stated, with tea-leaves. Though a rabbit must be 
restricted from rioting in green or soft meat according to its 
own appetite, for its own sake, yet it is cruel to afford it only 
such food as will increase rather than Supeame its thirst ; for 
this reason, in such a case as we have mentioned, we 
moisten the grain; and some rabbits will even do well with 
an occasional tab ful of water, beer, or milk; but it 
is a dangerous experiment to try the effect of a liquid on 
their stomachs. 


“* The doe will breed at the age of six months ; her period 
of gestation is thirty days. The rabbits are not to be left 
together above ten minutes. Some days before kindling, ha 
is to be given to the doe, with which, and the flue whi 

nature has instructed her to tear from her body, she will 
make her nest. Biting the hay into short pieces, and carry- 
ing it about in her mouti, are almost certain signs of her 
being with young. The number produced varies from three 
to eleven. Destroy the weak and sickly ones as soon as 


their defects can be perceived, until the litter is reduced to 


five or six. If you leave more to be suckled, some will per- 
pe others be sickly, and none of them fine. te 
rabbits are not to be put together till the expiration of six 
weeks ; the voung ante separated from the doe, and weaned 
a fortnight after. If more than five or six litters are obtained 
in a year, the doe will be soon worn out, and the young ones 
not worth much. The doe should not be disturbed by any 
other rabbit, while with young. Should she be weak after 
kindling, give her a malt mash, scalded fine pollard, or 
barleymeal, in which may be mixed a small quantity of cor- 
dial horse-ball. In this case, and, in fact, whenever a doe 
is weak, bread soaked in milk, and squeezed rather dry again, 
if she will take it, will considerably strengthen her. 

“ If well fed, and kept warm, does will breed all the year , 
but most fanciers are contented with five litters a-year; and 
let them rest during the winter Mowbray states, that the 
produce of rabbits is so multitudinous, one might be 
well satisfied with this practice ; for that even four litters in 
the year would be equal to two thousand young rabbits 
annually, from a stock of one hundred does. If does devour 
their young, or do not breed for any considerable time, rabbit 


William Cobbeit, in his valuable little manuel calle? 


stock. Itis advisable so to that two or three does 


should kindle about the same time ; you may then take from 
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‘Column for the Hops. recommends the keeping of rabbits the doe that has the greatest number, and put tne excess 


fanciers dispose of them as useless incumbrances to their — 


under her that has the least ; 


than siz ones to each. It is cdvisable to obtain rabbits 


by 
ity in 7 . c i The refuse 
cing, god and he 


old rabbits are attacked by a looseness, 
what you will, it is very diffi- 
ible, to save ones from 


rabbits, particularly the young ones, too much; when 
you lift them, take them with one hand bythe ears, and place 
the other under the lower of their backs. Never slacken 


ait 


perfection. The more you vary the food, the fatter 

rabbits will be ; but observe, that when they are once fuls 
fat, (to use a term of 5 frequently fall off and 
pine away to bad condition, It is impossible to down 
rules for the precise quantity of each sort of food to be allowed : 
a little lence oleae can teach the youthful fancier this 


bape for tke take of thei and appear ance 
be for the sake i a . 
and harmless ich they afford, but 
the surplus stock may be made to pay for their keep, either 
by using them for the table, or disposing of them for market.”” 


A FEW GRAVE JOKES. 


Grave-diggers are a peculiar people—differing 
Test of mankind in character and personal appearance. 


Yet, 
what is strange, a 


grave-di fit, non nascitur—the reverse 
distinction must consist in this, 


conception 


with 
him during his boyhood, youth, maturity, and middle age ; and 
when he Sivas at the Full ripeness of grave-diggerism, the 
place falls vacant, and he steps into the dead man’s shoes, as 


a 
destined to fall into his hands, and cannot resist the feeli 
horror with which one must always contemplate, if not death 
itself, at least what Bacon death, A 
i is not more widely divided from the rest of man- 
Death is death to you ; 
but it is life to him. You are happy in recovering, orin 
hearing of the recovery of a neighbour, from a desperate 
illness ; but such news is like that of blasted corn, or rising 
markets, tohim. He can have no sympathy with what throws 
all the rest of the town into anxiety and sorrow—the prevae 
lence of an epidemic disease. The wind of March, which 
takes —_ old men’s breaths, brings breath and health te 
him. Cold is warmth to him, and the genial heat of May as 
the destructive chillof November. As some English divine 
has emphatically said of the gamester, his business is deci- 
dedly unnatural ; for he cannot pray for where it, 
without breaking the law which enjoins good wi 
Like Satan, he has said, “ Evil, be thou my good !” 

Out of curiosity respecting so singular _—— we have 
collected some anecdotes of various individ the species, 
which may perhaps be found illustrative of their character and 
manners. 


John Prentice, the grave-digger 


of Carnwath, in Lanark- 
shire, had a pleasant 


uivoque, which he constantly used on 


hearing of the death of any . “*Hech wow !” he 
would say, ‘is 1? I wad rather it had been 
ither twa.” 


The grave-digger of Sorn, in Ayrshire, was as selfish and 
He was a very querulous and discontented old man, with a 
voice like the whistle of the wind through a key-hole, on a 
bleak Sunday afternoon in the country. An acquaintance 
Gem pasich hin ono dnp, 
_ how the world was standing with him. ‘‘ Oh, very puirly, 
| 

me, I havena buriet a leevin’ soul this sax weeks !"’ 

John Somerville, the bellman and sexton of Maaur, in 
_ Peeblesshire, a singularly old man, used to 
| tllowing fever ship at Whenever be beard of 


shark following a fever ship at sea, Whenever he heard of 


— 
<_- are generally stronger and finer than those which come from . 
@ more numerous one. 
wise, to have above six produced in a li BD pe | 
rabbits, when that is the case, are almost invariably 
removing some to , or otherwise, 
becoms remarkable for their size or 
cure ; when are attacked by it, fatten them, if possible, ; 
utches food. Squeezed tea-leaves generally re- : 
store a doe to health, if weak, or otherwise affected after 
| kindling, if the food which we have directed to be given at 
| that time, under the head of breeding, should fail. When 
| 
ones, is the only remedy. 
“Be careful, continues this author, to keep your rabbit é 
hutches particularly clean ; a short hoe, or a trowel, and a 
nd brush will be necessary for this purpose. Do not handle 
| in attention; a megiect of a day wi 
| ini : while, with constant care, you ma . 
| 
[From “ Cuambers’ Scortisn Jests & Anecportes.”} 
| 
it requires to be of a peculiar character, as well as igure, 
| to become a grave-digger. A person may be destined to be, 
| though not born, a grave-digger. He may have in him, from : 
iam, the germs of the qualities of a grave-digger ; he : 
| naturally asa son succeeds a father to an entailed estate, 
Though you know that a grave-digger is a mortal like yourself, ; 
pees by long before you, it is imposible to belp feeling an 
| antipathy to the animal, on the score that he is is to handle 
| your precious person with his ignoble hands, when you shall be 
| passive and powerless. One looks upon a grave-digger, espe- 
| cially the grave-digger of one’s own parish—supposing you to 
| 
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_ any person. throughout that extensive parish having being 

por gk anything like mortal illness, he would draw 

ow : lathe house, inquire with great 

_ the sufferer, and repeats his visits eve 
either death or recovery If admit 

. formed of the particulars ot the disord 


t concern for 


to see the sick, or in- 
» no physician could 


’ draw more accurate conclusions as to the result than he. He; in the central Cordillera, I found, at every step, t of 


* these bears 


_ tracked disease in all his steps, with as much fidelity as 
the vulture or the carrioa-crow follows an army, and with 
the same A death was a good thing to him, both 

«im prospectu and in esse. He lived upon it before as well as 
after useccurrence. John, it must be understood, was very 
fond of broth and fat meat, and kept a register in his mind of 

_every, person's day for having the pot on in the parish. Now, 

_this. predilection of his was prodigiously gratified by these 

_visitatjons to the houses of the sick; for the people always 
ave him a share of the food which they might have in pre- 
} ation, as a sort of -payment beforehand for his ser- 

vices. had a trick, independently of these 

-visits, ropping into ’s houses about the dinner- 
hour, and was ian Lent what may be called a natural 

; sity for pot-lucking ; but though the hospitality of his 

. could not have permitted him, under any circumstances, 
to fare poorly, it was quite remarkable that when his official 
services were likely to be necessary, he was always better 
treated than at other times. 

On a family having removed from the neighbouring parish 
of Stobo to that of Manor, John was rejoiced to hear, that 
among the new settlers there was one who, in all probability,” 
w soon require his assistance. A single customer pro- 
cured in this unexpected way was, to John, as good as other 
ninéty-nine, who ould not have gone past him. Yet the joy 
of his miod was not altogether unalloyed. Busy fancy sug- 
gested to him the possibility of the family retaining an affec- 
toa forthe burying-ground of their former parish, which 
might, perhaps, prove the means of depriving him of his 
victim, after all. To settle the important point, he one day 
made bold to siep up to Caverhil, where the family in ques- 
tion resided. He asked for Mrs. S——, of whom he had 
some previous acquaintance, and was shewn into a room, 
Mrs. 5. was too unwell to see him, but Miss S., her daugh- 
ter, came in her place. John introduced himself with a 
thousand bows and scrapes, and began a long string of well- 
learned condolences upon the subject of Mr. Walter's illness. 
* How did she think he was? Was there any chance of 
his winnia’ through? What hopes did the doctor gie them ?” 
Ke. &e. After half an hour of tiresome common-place, and 
when the young man’s illness had been amply discussed, and 
considersble hopes of his recovery expressed by his sister, 
John terminated the conversation with the decisive question 
—** Bat, dear me, Miss S., where do you bury? Have ye 
— in Stobo, or do ye intend to take up wi’ Manor?” 

iss 3. was confounded at the atrocious impudence of the 
wretch, aad permitted him to depart, without gratifying his 

uiries. 

ye ee Fairgrieve, for many years bedral and grave-digger 

to the parish of Ancrum, in Woctesphahion, was @ man 

some humour. The minister one day met him coming home 
sooner than was to be expected, from Jedburgh fair, and in- 
the reason for conduct, since most his 

low-parishioners would probably stay till midnight, if not 
till next morning. Oh, Sir,” said Robert, “6 that are 
office-bearers (meaning the minister and himself) should be 
ensamples to the flock.” 

When this strange person wa< on his deathbed, the minis- 
ter visited him, for the purpose of administering some ghostly 
offices to his soul. He was surprised to find him ina some- 
what restless and discontented humour, and not comporting 
himself exactly as a dying man ovght to do. On the cler- 
gyman inguising into the cause of his uneasiness,—‘‘ Oh, 
bur,’’ said Robert,‘ 1 was just minding that | have buriet 
five hunder and ninety-eight folk since I was first made be- 
Kral 0’ Ancrum, and | was anxious that, if it were His holy 
will, L might be spared to make it the sax hander.” 

Robert Hansah, who, for nearly half a century, exercised 
the trade of grave-digger in the burial-ground attached to 
the Secession meetiug-house at Falkirk, had many of the 
professional peculiarities of bis tribe, For instance, Robin 
would exert hunself in accommodating a good person, or one 
for whom he eatertained sentiments of friendship ; and pro- 
portionally yrudged bis labours in behalf of persons com- 
paratively worthless. Somebody one day remarked to him, 
that the sod upon a icular grave was very fresh and 
green,—‘' Ay, it's a nie torr,” he observed, emphati- 
cally ; ‘* but it's a pity to see it putten down on the tap o’ 
sic a skemp.’’ On anviher occasion, some one observed i 
suddenly stp in the newly begun work of forming a grave, 
aod take his way towards the place where his implements 
were deposited, from which he selected one, and then re- 
turoed, with a face lighted by a peculiar expression. On 
being questioned 4» to his motive for this proceeding, he 
answered, “* Oui, Le was sic a fine chiel (meaning the indivi- 
dual for whom he was cigging the grave, ) that I just thought 
J would howk his grave wi’ the new spade.” 

It may, aps, be supposed, by le of a superficial 
way of Liking. that there is no dt ce artor craft to be 
exercised in grave-diggzing, and, consequently, no gradation 
in the merits of grave-diggers. There could not be a greater 
mistake. We believe it quite possible that grave-digging 
may be looked upon profession itself, —and they only 
give the subject that deep attention which it deserves,—as 
one of the arts, or, at least, as on art which, in its best 
productions, way yield, to the contemplative observer, a cer- 
tain degree of - A lady of our acquaintance, when 
agiti, was drawn, by childish curiosity, to spend much of her 

time in overlooking the operations of Robi 

on these occasions, he would say to ber, for the purpose of 
ting quit of her surveiliauce, which somehow or other was 

to the old man,—'‘ Gang away, my leddie, gang 

away the noo; and, if ye're a good maybe let ye 

see the grave when it’s dune."% We make no doubt tha 


this a sufficient mwampense for any actot 


Hannah. Ofien, 


; ther fills Robin’s place, and he now reposes q 


self-denial he could have called upon her to perform. Ano- 
uietly beneath 


' the green sod he so often spread for others. 


apparen' 
day, till the event of | 


in the other. 


Bears or toe Anprs.—There are twos peeies of bear in 


+ Columbia, one quite black, which Semis to be somewhat 


rare, the other with a white foreh At a certain height 
Split palms, long and deep cuts in the trees, 
especially near the apertures of the nests of wild bees, and 
remains of bauge, a kind of coarse hurdle, at a height of 15 
and 20 feet above the ground. it would appear that in the 
western Cordillera, this bear is much more numerous than 
I observed, at Bogota, a young bear of the 
white fronted species, which had been taken soon after birth. 
At the age of nine months, the spot in the form of the letter 
Y, which characterizes this species, was only beginning to 
appear. Up to this age, the animal had lived solely upon 
fruits, roots, and bread, refusing the raw or boiled flesh that 
was presented to it. One day I threw ita Vulter papa, which, 
having been struck in the air by another bird, had fallen in 
the town in a state of insensibility, and afterwards died. At 
first the bear was much frightened, and was nearly two hours 
before he ventured to go near it. Atlength he went up and 
smelled it, seemed disposed to play with it, and carried it 
off to the most retired corner of adark room, When I went 
up, a3 if to take the bird from him he drew it away, and ut- 
tered an angry cry, which I had never heard from him before, 
even when most tormented. From this moment he became 
savage and I soon learned that it had become necessary to kill 
him. The country peop!e informed me that this bear commonly 
feeds on vegetables : but when once, impelled by hunger, he 
has eaten flesh, he takes such a liking for it that he no longer 
eats any other food. He then becomes the terror of all the 

in the district, from which he every year carries off 
a number of mules.—M. Roulin, Ann. des Sc. Nat. 

Tue Tuames.—This river, so famed in the commercial 
world, derives its name from a compound of Thame and Isis. 
and which, in process of time, came under the familiar de- 
nomination of Thames, The junction was formed a little 
above Oxford; but the Isis now is lost in the compound 
term, as the river is denominated the Thames even to its 
very source, The banks of the Thames have long been 
famed for their beauty of verdure, and the taste with which 
they are adorned. They are studded with neatcottages, or ele- 

t villas crown the gentle heights ; the lawns come sweep- 
ing down like carpets of green velvet to the edge of its soft- 
flowing waters ; and the grace of the scenery improves, until 
we are borne into the full bosom of its beauty, the village of 
Richmond, or, as it was anciently called, Sheen. Below 
London Bridge we have Greenwich, and other beautiful 
scenery of the county of Kent. ‘The opposite bank on the 
Essex side is flat, aud is famed for nothiog but Tilbury Fort, 


where Elizabeth, when the Spanish Armada threatened this 


country, reviewed her troops, who were collected to repel 
the invaders. 


SHOWERS OF BLOOD 


Snowens of liquid matter of a crimson colour, and sup- 
posed by the ignorant to be blood, have frequently spread 
consternation in different countries, and been deemed the 
presage of direful events, or the omen of the destruction of 
cities, and the overthrow of empires. These crimson rains 


which ascribed it to , of to the devil himself. Thug 
the cause of showers of blood was discovered, and any one 
may convince himself of the fact, by rearing any of the spi- 
nous caterpillars, which feed on nettle, till they ae 
transfo into the butterfly Red and pink coloured snow 
and ice are referable to the same causes. According toa 
celebrated foreign naturalist, red snow is very common in’ al} 
the Alpine districts of Europe, and Captain Ross broaght 
some home from the polar regions. The most prbeern re 
red snow shower in recent times, was that which fell on the 
night between the 14th and 15th of March, 1823, in Cala. 


| bria, in Tuscany, and the whole chain of the Apennines. The 


, colourin 
| 


of these snows and ices is, as will naturally be 
1, produced by the infusion of a red matter from 
minute insects, and which are found to be not lafger than 


apin’s head. As the showers have never been seen to fall, it 


have several times occurred in France, and some of my ju- | t j 
| pursue their busy avocations below ; the snow-white gulls 


venile readers will remember that they form one of the phe- 


nomena illustrated by Madame de Genlis in her Tales of the | 


Castle, From the same natural causes which produce showers 
of blood, there is to be found, in different parts of the earth, 
snow of a reddish hue, or of the finest pink or rose colour ; 
and specimens of it have been more than once brought to 
England, as a curicsity for the investigation of naturalists. 
Coloured ice is also to be found in the polar regions, the hue 


| it possesses being often of a fine orange appearance. To us 
| in Scotland, or in Great Britain, who never saw, or scarcely 


_ white aspect, these notices may appear doubtful, yet they are 


| 


uite reconcileable with facts. 
hquid was discovered in France upwards of two hundred years 


since. About the beginning of the year 1608, one of these | 


bloody showers fell near thesuburbs of Aix, and for many miles 
around the place ; and particularly the walls of a churchyard 
were spotted with it. This exceedingly strange event very much 


_ alarmed the people, and would have been chronicled in history 


| a8 a superstitious prodigy, had not Aix possessed at this time | 
named Pei 


eiresc, who, eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge, fel! upon the cause of the shower, It is related 
in Gassendi’s life of this ingenious man, that he was fond of 
the study of insects, and that, one day finding a large chry- 
salis of a beautiful appearance, he preserved it in a box. 
Some time after, hearing a noise in the box, he se it, 
and found that the chrysalis had already become a butte: fly, 
and that, in vhe transformation, it had left upon the bottom, 
a stain of considerable magnitude, and apparently of exactly 
tlre same nature with the drops on the stones, popularly sup- 
to be blood. He now remarked, that there were count- 
numbers of butterflies flying about, which confirmed him 

in the belief of his having discovered the true cause; and this 
was further corroborated by his finding none of the said drops 
in the heart of the city, where the butterflies were rarely seen. 
He also remarked, that the drops were never on tiles, and 


‘ seldom on the u part of a stone,—as they mast have 
been had they fallen from the clouds,—but usually appeared 


in cavities and parts p gular projections. What 
Peiresc had thus ascertained, he Jost no time pot 
mony persons of knowledge and curiosity, who n 

themselves to account for the by far- 

tched reasonings, such as a supposed vapout visich had car- 
ried up a supposed red earth into the air that had tinged the 
rain ;—no less wide of truth than the epular superstition 


he cause of showers of red | its wings reaching the ear as it disa 


|. aérial evolutions. 


_ is correctly imagined that the infusion takes place when the 


snow or liquid restson the ground or thewater, or when after. 
wards warmed by the rays of the sun. Well may we say 
How wonderful arethe works of Nature! as 


Conrixinc Jurors From Meat Drinx.—The Goth 
nations were famous of old for the quantities of food and 
drink which they consumed. The ancient Germans, and 
their Saxon descendants in England, were remarkable for 
their hearty meals. Gluttony and drunkenness were so 
common, that those vices were not thought disgraceful ; and 
Tacitus represents the former as capable of being as easily 
overcome by strong drink as by arms. Intemperance wasso 
general and habitual, that no one was thought to be fit fo 
serious business after dinner ; and, under this persuasion, it 
was enacted in the laws, that judges should hear and deter. 
mine causes fasting, and not afterdinner. An Italian author, 
in bis Antiquities, plainiy affirms, that this regulation was 
framed for the purpose of avoiding the unsound decrees con- 
sequent upon intoxication; and Dr. Gilbert Stnart very 
pertinently and ingeniously affirms, in his Historical Disserta- 
tion coucerning the Antiquity of the British Constitution, p, 
238, that, from this propensity of the older Britons to in- 
dulge excessively in eating and drinking, has proceeded the 
restriction upon jurors and jurymen, to refrain from meat 
aud drink, and to be even held in custody, until they had 
agreed upon their verdict. 

Byron on tue Immontatity cr toe Of the 
immortality of the soul,” says Lord Byron, in a paper writ- 
ten towards the termination of his life, ‘‘ it appears to me 
that there can be little doubt, if we attend for a moment t 
the action of the mind: it is in perpetual activity, 1 used 
to doubt of it, but reflection has taught me better. It acts 
also so very independent of body—in dreams for instance 
— incoherently and madly, I grant you, but still it is mind, 
and much more mind than when we are awake. Now, that 
this should not act separately, as well as jointly, who can 
pronounce? The Stoies, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, 
call the present state “a soul which drags a carcass,”—a 
heavy chain, to be sure ; but all chains, being material, may 
be shaken off. How far our future life will be individual, or, 
rather, how far it will resemble our present existence, is 
another questioa ; but that the mind is eternal, seems as 

obable as that the body is not so:—but the whole thing 
is inserutable.” 


Sea Eacie.—Elevated on the high dead 
limb of some gigantic tree, that commands a wide view of 
the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems calmly to con- 
template the motions of the various feathered tribes that 


slowly wiunowing the air ; the busy Tringas coursing along 
the sand ; trains of ducks streaming over the surface ; s:leut 
and watchful cranes, intent and wading ; clamorous crows, 
and all the winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty of 
this vast liquid magazine of nature. High over all these 
hovers one whose action instantly arrests his attention. By 
his wide curvature of wing, and sudden suspension in the 
air, he knows him to be the fish hav, setiling over some 
devoted victim of the d His eye kindles at the sight ; 
and, balancing himself with half-opened wings on the branch, 


ever heard of, snow or ice being any thing but of a pure | he watches the result. Down, rapid as an arrow from hea- 


ven, descends the distant object of his attention— the roar of 
™ ars in the deep, 
making the surges foam around! At this moment the eager 
looks of the eagle are all ardour; and, levelling his neck for 
flight, he sees the fish hawk once more emerge, struggling 
with his oy mounting in the air with screams of ex- 
ultation. These are the signals for our hero, who, launchin 
into the air, instantly gives chase, soon gains on the fish 
hawk ; each exerts his utmost to mount above the other, 
displaying, in these rencontres, the most elegant and sublime 
s. The unencumbered eagle rapidly ad- 
vances, and is just on the point of reaching bis opponent, 
when, with a sudden scream, probably of despair and honest 
execration, the latter drops his fish ; the eagle, poising him- 
self for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, descends 
like a whirlwind, snatches it in bis grasp ere it reaches the 
water, und bears his ill-gotten bvoty silently away to the 
woods,— Wilson's American Ornithology. 


Bioce Sociertes.—It is a singular fact, that the first 
Bible Society that ever existed was established by some Ko- 
man Catholic Prelates in France in 1774. 
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